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Dorman H. Smith in N. Y. World-Telegram 
Some critics say the CIO-PAC is an undemocratic 
attempt to control the American workers’ votes. 


| See new groups of initials have spread the rash of alpha- 
bet organizations that has broken out during the New 
Deal. They do not stand for government agencies, but they 
may have much to do with the government in the next 
four years. 

They are CIO-PAC (for Political Action Committee spon- 
sored by the Congress of Industrial Organizations) and 
NCPAC (for National Citizens’ Political Action Committee), 
an offshoot of the former. 

Friends of the CIO (including New Deal Democrats) say 
that these organizations represent the first intelligent at- 
tempt by American labor to persuade voters to register and 
to educate them on political issues. 

Opponents (among whom are not only most Republicans 
and some conservative Democrats, but some of the working 
people themselves) say that the PAC and NCPAC consti- 
tute a deliberate drive to control the votes of labor, to domi- 
nate the Democratic party, and to take over the govern- 
ment in Washington. 

The Political Action Committee was established by the 
CIO in July, 1943, after Congress passed the Smith-Con- 
nally Act. One section of this law prohibited contributions 
to political campaigns from labor unions or corporations. 
Sidney Hillman, president of the CIO’s Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, became chairman of the PAC. 

The PAC does not intend, say its leaders, to become a 
political party and run its own candidates for office. It will 
examine the records of Democratic and Republican candi- 
dates and support those who favor full employment and 
world cooperation. 


Why PAC Backs Roosevelt 


Republicans charge that the PAC is all-out for President 
Roosevelt and is practically “a division” of the Democratic 
party, if not the boss of the party. Mr. Hillman answers 
that “we are backing President Roosevelt because we be- 
lieve in the goals he has set.” 

And he adds that the PAC supported Wayne L. Morse, 
a Republican, for the senatorial nomination in the Repub- 
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lican primaries against Senator Rufus Holman of Oregon. 
The PAC also helped defeat Senator D. Worth Clark, Demo- 
crat, in the Idaho primaries. Senator Clark was opposed as 
an isolationist even though his record was pro-labor. 

PAC officials claim that their main object in this cam- 
paign is to get all eligible voters to register so that they 
can vote on November 7, and then see that they go to the 
polls. Two recent Gallup polls of public opinion show why 
the PAC is following this line of attack. 

One Gallup poll of voters, who say they have never 
voted where they now live, shows that 59 per cent favor 
Roosevelt. Among these voters are thousands of workers 
who moved from their home states to take war jobs. Gallup 
concludes that Roosevelt will lose unless these “nomad” 
voters register and vote in November. 

Another poll found that the four major groups voted in 
the following order, in proportion to their numbers: busi- 
ness and professional people, farmers, white-collar workers, 
and labor. This means that the first three groups, a major- 
ity of whom favor Dewey, are more likely to vote in Novem- 
ber than the pro-Roosevelt labor group. Therefore, the 
PAC is determined to register all (labor) voters and then 
get them to the polls 


Does PAC Violate Law? 


The financial aftairs of the PAC have been -investigated 
by both the Senate and House campaign expenditures com- 
mittees. Foes pointed to the $700,000 contributed to the 
PAC by CIO unions, and to the defeat of several anti-labor 
congressmen in primaries. They said this was a violation of 
the Smith-Connally law. 

PAC officials said that it could legally work for register- 
ing voters, print literature, and campaign for the candi- 
dates in primary elections. The Smith-Connally law, they 
said, applied only to contributions made directly to candi- 
dates or political parties in the November general election. 

To avoid any legal objections to union contributions, the 
PAC has “frozen” the remainder of the $700,000 it received 
from CIO unions. It will raise a new campaign fund by 


Organized labor plays disputed 
role in election campaign 
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This NCPAC poster seeks to rally support for President 


Roosevelt from AFL, farm organizations, white collar 
workers, servicemen, Negroes, as well as the CIO. 


asking CIO members voluntarily to contribute “a buck for 
Roosevelt.” 

The next step of the PAC was to organize the National 
Citizens Political Action Committee, composed of non-labor 
as well as labor leaders. The NCPAC will handle all the 
funds raised by labor and will also seek contributions from 
the general public. 

Statements that both the PAC and NCPAC intend to 
raise $3,000,000, the limit set by law, in order to “buy the 
election” for Roosevelt, were denied by Mr. Hillman. He 
said that individuals had contributed only $57,000 to the 
committees and that the collections to date have been much 
less than the 1940 contributions to the Republican party of 
five wealthy families alone. 

The Hatch Act of 1940 placed a limit of $3,000,000 on 
the campaign expenditures of each pelitical party. The 
Republican and Democratic National Committees both lim- 
ited their expenditures to this amount. But it was easy to 
set up separate committee and party agencies in the states, 
which in turn would spend up to the $3,000,000. The total 
expenditures of the major parties in the 1940 campaign 
amounted to around $30,000,000. 


PAC and Vote Control 


Other criticisms of the PAC involve the use of union 
funds for political purposes. Critics say that many CIO 
members are forced to support President Roosevelt though 
they may favor Governor Dewey. This, according to the 
New York Herald-Tribune, “is a threat to freedom of choice 
in a democracy and majority rule.” 

PAC officials contend that union officials have the right 
to spend a union’s money for education, charity, and other 
purposes. But they must tell the members how this money 
is spent. If the members object, these officers will not remain 
in power long. 

But they add that the overwhelming majority of the 
5,000,000 CIO members, as well as 50,000,000 other work- 
ers, favors President Roosevelt and approve plans to sup- 
port him. Thev further point out that no union member is 
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torced to contribute money to the PAC, and that so long 
as we have a secret ballot no union official can control the 
vote of a union member. 

Other critics say that PAC is dominated by Communists. 
They say that when the Communist party dissolved itself 
last spring it merely moved into the PAC. Although gener- 
ally critical of PAC, the Christian Science Monitor wrote: 


PAC and the Communists 


“Some of the attacks on it as being Communist-controlled 
are inaccurate and extreme in view of Mr. Hillman’s record 
of fighting Communism in his own union. . . Some of the 
attacks come from . . . men who saw no harm in similar 
political pressures brought by employers. . But the PAC’s 
methods are bound to arouse opposition.” 

The Monitor feels, for instance, that the PAC’s strong 
support of one party may injure the cause of labor. This 
view is held by some labor leaders. They favor the policy 
to “punish its enemies and reward its friends,” but not give 
all-out support to any one political party. 

But the PAC believes that labor should do more than just 
support men who are friendly to workers. It wants labor to 
take a hand in nominating progressive candidates, and to 
judge candidates on more than their labor record. PAC off- 
cials point out, for example, that Senator D. Worth Clark 
of Idaho had a favorable voting record on labor legislation. 
But the PAC opposed him in the Democratic primaries be- 
cause’ of his isolationist views on foreign policy. 

Some state and local A F of L leaders are cooperating 
with the PAC, but the national Federation leaders are 
sticking to a middle-road policy in this campaign. William 
Hutchinson, president of the carpenters’ union, heads the 
labor division of the Republican National Committee, while 
Daniel Tobin, president of the teamsters’ union, holds a 
similar post with the Democrats. President Roosevelt made 
his opening campaign speech at the national] convention of 
Tobin’s union. 


Who Will Walk With Lewis? 


One other important labor organization has not been 
accounted for. It is the United Mine Workers, headed by 
John L. Lewis. The UMW has 230,000 members in im- 
portant Pennsylvania, and thousands in West Virginia, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana. 

In 1936 the UMW convention endorsed the candidacy of 
President Roosevelt, the first and only endorsement in the 
union’s history. In 1940, Lewis, as head of the CIO, sup- 
ported the Republican candidate, Wendell L. Willkie. When 
President Roosevelt won, Lewis made good his promise to 
resign as head of CIO. He has since campaigned bitterly 
against the President’s foreign and domestic policies. 

The recent UMW convention adopted a resolution de- 
nouncing President Roosevelt, and praising Governor 
Dewey, but did not directly declare for the latter. 

Observers generally agree that the miners as well as 
other labor groups favor the President, but not as strongly 
as in 1932, 1936, or 1940. The PAC believes its “get out 
the vote” drive will make up for this loss of labor support. 
The Republicans are confident that this “labor drive for 
political power” will react against the President and cost 
him many independent votes in November. 
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A Free Press 
For the World 


American Statesmen and Publishers Join 
to Guarantee Basic Rights in Peace Treaty 


“LAJERE it left to me to decide whether we should have 

a government without newspapers, or newspapers with- 
without a government, I should not hesitate a moment to 
prefer the latter.” 

“The press must be the keyboard on which the govern- 
ment can play.” 

“The press is the only instrument whereby the party can 
speak daily and hourly with the workers in its own 
language.” 

These three attitudes on the press perhaps best show the 
different attitudes of three systems of society — of democ- 
racy, of fascism, of communism. The first statement is by 
Thomas Jefferson; the second by Nazi propaganda minister 
Joseph Goebbels; the third Ly Joseph Stalin, Premier of 
Soviet Russia. 

The past ten years have taught us how close is the con- 
nection between a free press and peace. And, conversely, 
between a controlled press and war. The first blackout in this 
war was of the press, by the Axis governments. Long before 
Hitler and Hirohito set out to conquer and enslave the 
world, they conquered and enslaved their own press. 


Dictatorships to Truth gs Oil to Water 


Each military aggression was preceded by a barrage of 
false propaganda. In playing his tune on the “keyboard” of 
his kept press, Goebbels shrieked that it was the Czechs who 
threatened Germany; later it was the Poles; then the French, 
the British, and finally, the Americans. 

From the moment they usurped power, the Nazis sup- 
pressed all information unfavorable to their regime. It 
worked two ways. News was distorted not only as it was 
received from foreign countries, but also as it was sent out. 

The German newspaper reader could read only what 
the Nazis wanted him to know. Any editor who defied Nazi 
authority soon found himself in a concentration camp. 

Rigid restrictions were imposed on foreign correspondents. 
Those who dared to write the truth were expelled from the 
country without delay. The same conditions obtained in 
Mussolini’s Italy and in Japan. Dictatorships cannot thrive 
under the blazing light of truth. 

As the hour of their defeat approaches, the propaganda 
machines in Berlin and Tokyo are grinding out bigger and 
bigger lies for home consumption. Little wonder that Axis 
prisoners brought to this country were surprised to see that 
New York had not been demolished by bombs, that there is 
no starvation in the United States. They had been fed these 
falsehoods for months in their home papers. 

What is to be done, then, to prevent a recurrence of hate 
propaganda in the postwar world? Clearly, no future German 
or Nazi government should be permitted again to enslave 
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press and radio. The United States Government intends to 
compel the defeated Axis countries to remove all restrictions 
on the free exchange of news after the war. 


How Shall We Guarantee Free Press? 


Last summer it was revealed that the American draft of 
the terms of surrender for Germany, which had already been 
submitted to the European Advisory Commission in London, 
includes a clause expressly demanding that the Germans 
abandon all control over communications coming from out- 
side their own frontiers and give the German people the 
right to listen freely to foreign broadcasts and to purchase 
foreign publications. The American terms of surrender 
further demand complete control by the Allies over all Ger- 
man communications within that country. 

The Italian surrender terms contained such provisions 
and were accepted by the Badoglio government. At the in- 
sistence of Secretary of State Cordell Hull, the Moscow Con- 
ference last year agreed, in a phrasing somewhat 
reminiscent of our own Bill of Rights, that “freedom of 
speech, of religious worship, of political belief, of press, and 
of public meeting shall be restored in full measure to the 
Italian people.” More recently similar guarantees were ex- 
acted from Romania when peace was concluded with her. 

But that is only half the job. It is not enough to remove 
the barriers to free news reporting in the defeated Axis 
countries only. It must be done in all countries of the world, 
if future wars are to be averted. (Turn to next page) 


Acme 
News from all over the world rolls into newspaper and 
radio newsrooms on teletype machines. But it may be 
distorted by propaganda or censorship at the source. 


WORLD PROBLEMS 
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Good Prop for World Peace 


At the end of the last war, a young American newspaper- 
man, Kent Cooper (now executive directer of the Associated 
Press), suggested to Allied peacemakers that the Versailles 
Treaty include a clause guaranteeing worldwide freedom of 
the press. But his proposal, as so many others, was ignored. 
Today he and Hugh Baillie, president of the competing 
United Press, are in the vanguard of the fight for an un- 
trammeled international press. 

Following recommendations made by the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. both Republican and emo 
cratic platforms endorsed the principle of worldwide free 
dom of communications. The Democratic plank reads, “We 
believe in the world right of all men to write. send, and 
publish news at uniform communication rates and without 
interference by governmental or private monopoly, and that 
right should be protected by treaty.” A smiliar declaration 
was adopted by the Republican party. 


The Fulbright Resolution 


Nothing specific, however, was done about it until Sep- 
tember 7, when Representative J. William Fulbright (Dem 
ocrat, of Arkansas), who last spring sponsored a resolution 
in Congress for postwar collaboration among the United 
Nations, introduced another resolution calling for interna- 
tional agreements to guarantee freedom of the press and 
radio as an aid in preventing future wars. 

“It is a basic tenet of our political philosophy,” Mr. Ful- 
bright told the House, “that the truth will prevail if the 
people are correctly informed. . . . Hitler and Goebbels 
have proved to us that the most powerful tool of dictators 
in driving their peoples to violence and war has been the 
control of the channels of information.” 

Mr. Fulbright’s resolution states: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate 
concurring) that the Congress of the United States, believ- 
ing that the unhindered interchange of independent news 
would promote a better understanding among nations and 
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thus help prevent future wars, express itself as favoring 
international agreements which shall guarantee worldwide 
the right of all accredited press and radio representatives to 
(1) write, transmit, and publish the news without private or 
governmental interference and (2) at uniform communica- 
tion rates.” 

Within a tew days, a Republican, Senator Robert A. | utt 
of Ohio, introduced a resolution in the upper chamber «Iso 
urging Congress to go on record in favor of worldwide tree- 
dom of news gathering and transmission. The resolution 
requested the President to include these proposals “in the 
treaties of peace or in the treaty providing for an interna- 
tional organization of sovereign nations.” It was followed by 
a similar resolution introduced by Senator Tom Connolly 
(Democrat of Texas), chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


The State Department Joins the Fight 


On September 10 it was disclosed that the State De- 
partment had completed the draft for a proposal that all 
nations join to guarantee world freedom of news. 

The proposed American formula is understood to cover 
two main points: 

1. That correspondents should have the right to gather 
news wherever it develops or exists, and also to write and 
transmit it out of any country without hindrance; 

2. That every country should permit the unhindered 
receipt of news from anywhere else in the world. 

It still remains to be determined how the American pro- 
posal will be presented. There are two ways. It can be 
announced jointly with some other country; or unilaterally 
by the U. S. Government, with an invitation to the other 
United Nations to join us. Early endorsement by Congress 
is predicted by Republican and Democratic leaders. 

There is every reason to believe that the British govern- 
ment will subscribe to the American proposal. The Anglo- 
Saxon countries have long enjoyed — though not a perfect 
press — certainly the freest press in the world. Whatever its 
shortcomings, they were not due to government interter- 
ence. As one English humorist put it: 


You cannot hope to bribe or twist, 
Thank God! the British journalist. 
But seeing what the man will do 
Unbribed. there’s no occasion to 


The governments of Britain and the United States have 
both maintained, for the most part, a hands-off policy when 
it came to freedom ot the press. In wartime the only press 
restrictions in our country are based on military security, and 
even these are largely self-enforced by the publishers. 

The situation is different in the case of our two great 
allies — China and Russia. In China strict censorship is ex- 
ercised by the Kuomintang party. While in Russia al] chan- 
nels of information are controlled and owned outright by 
the Soviet government. Whether the promising movement 
for free journalism becomes practically effective, and not 
merely a pious ideal, would seem-to depend largely on the 
reaction of these two countries. 

There can be little doubt that the one treedom which can 
assure the Four Freedoms to the world is world freedom 
of the press. 
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| NO previous election has labor taken so active a part 
as in 1944, The political activities of labor, and especially 
of the Committee for Political Action of the CIO, have 
aroused widespread interest and vigorous criticism. One 
reason for this is that political activity represents something 
of a new departure for American labor. 

The tradition of American labor is to stay clear of poli- 
tics. Occasionally labor has departed from this, but never 
for long, and never on a large scale. There has never been 
a real labor party in the United States. The so-called Labor 
Party in New York is now chiefly a party of left-wing 
intellectuals; the Farmer-Labor party of the Northwest is 
almost entirely a farmer party. Certainly we have no labor 
party as Britain and Australia have it. 

Labor has for the most part refrained from allying itself 
too closely with either of the major parties or from sup- 
porting either of them. Again there are exceptions and the 
present campaign is undoubtedly the most striking of these 
exceptions. 

In so far as labor has, in the past, been active in politics, 
its activities have been directed rather toward specific legis- 
lative objects, in either state or national legislatures. Thus 
labor lobbied for immigration legislation, for anti-injunction 
and anti-yellow dog contract legislation, for old age pen- 
sions, for social security laws. 

The explanation of this traditional policy is simple. Labor 


Cartoon by F. V. Gillam, trom “A Century of Political Cartoons,” 
ny Nevins & Weiltenkampf. Courtesy of Chas. Scribners’s Sons. 
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Only a few decades ago politicians bid for labor's votes 
with promise of “the full dinner pail” — i.e., the gold 
standard and high tariffs would provide a living wage. 
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Labor in U. S. Politics 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


has not organized as a political party because third or 
minor parties in the United States never win elections, and 
labor is eminently practical. It has not allied itself too inti- 
mately or for too long a time with either of the major parties 
partly because labor itself is divided — no union can really 
control the votes of its members — and partly because it 
would be too great a risk to tie up with a party that might 
lose. It has been much safer and much more advantageous, 
in, the past, to concentrate support on particular candidates 
— usually Congressional — or on particular laws. 


PAC Not As New As It Seems 


It is against this background of non-participation, of occa- 
sional, almost informal activity, that the present situation 
should be studied. It will then be realized that the present 
policy is an exaggeration of, rather than a departure from, 
the past. There is still no labor party. One large labor union 
group — the CIO — is supporting President Roosevelt. The 
second large union group — A F of L—stands aloof. The 
United Mine Workers, under the dominance of John L 
Lewis, is hostile to Mr. Roosevelt. There is, then, no gen- 
eral labor commitment to either party or candidate: there 
is only a partial commitment. 

It is worth emphasizing again that labor in other coun- 
tries has taken a far more active part in politics than it has 
ir the United States. By comparison with the American 
past, the present activities of the CIO may seem startling. 
But by contrast with the activity of the Labor party in 
Britain, the Labor government in Australia, the Social Credit 
and Commonwealth parties in Canada, the Labor parties in 
pre-war Scandinavia, the activities of the American CIO 
seem pretty harmless. And without attempting any other 
generalizations upon labor-in-politics in these other coun- 
tries, it may be observed that such activities have nowhere 
been dangerous to democracy. 


Third American Party Unlikely 


It is not likely, given the character of the American polit- 
ical system, that a labor party will develop. But it is 
highly probable that as labor becomes increasingly self- 
conscious, as organization advances, enlarges, and strength- 
ens, and as economic issues become increasingly urgent, 
labor will increase its political activities. 

If such activities should be directed toward narrow, selfish 
interests, it would be unfortunate for labor as well as for 
the rest of the nation. If those activities are directed — as 
for the most part they seem to be — toward general social 
and economic programs, the outlook is encouraging. For 
after all what we want in a democracy is an enlightened 
interest in politics, and if large groups like labor and farm- 
ers develop and maintain such an interest, the common- 


wealth should prosper. 
NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
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Germans Taste Allied Rule 


What Happened: After the long years 
ot a Nazi misgovernment, a part of Ger- 
many is under civilized rule. The areas 
of the Reich occupied by Anglo-Amer- 
ican armies are under AMG (Allied 
Military Government), with General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower exercising su- 
preme legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive authority. 

Broadcast over ABSIE (the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Station in Europe) 
the Allies proclaimed to the German 
people that “the immediate task of the 
Allied Military Government . . . will 
be to secure the lines of communica- 
tion of the Allied armies, and to sup- 
press any activities in the occupied 
areas of Germany that would impair 
speedy conclusion of the war.” It was 
added that the AMG “will begin the 
task of destroying national socialism. It 
will remove from responsible posts all 
members of the Nazi party and of the 
S.S. (Elite Guard) and others who 
have played a leading part in the na- 
tional socialist regime.” 

What's Behind It: This is step num- 
ber one in stamping out Nazism on its 
home ground. AMG will probably con- 
tinue to function until the Allies set up 
an administration in Berlin represent- 
ing the United States, Britain, and Rus- 
sia. It was reliably reported on Septem- 
ber 20 that an accord has been reached 
to divide Germany, for purposes of 
occupation, into three geographical 
zones, The Russians are to occupy east- 
em Germany, including Prussia; the 
Americans the southern area; the Brit- 
ish northern Germany. It is possible 
that the Rhineland may be occupied, 
at least in part, by the French. It is 
understood, however, that Berlin itself 
will be under the joint supervision of 
the Big Three. 


The Battle of Manila Bay 


What Happened: Manila Bay has 
been subjected to destructive assaults 
by carrier planes of Admiral William 
F. Halsey’s Third Pacific Fleet. The ac- 
tion struck at airfields near Manila and 
elsewhere on Luzon Island, and was, 
in the words of Admiral Nimitz, “super- 
latively successful.” Jap losses included 
405 planes, 46 ships sunk, 46 other ves- 
sels and two floating dry docks dam- 
aged. We lost eleven planes but many 
of our pilots were rescued. None of our 


ships was damaged. The Manila at- 
tack was preceded by invasions of the 
enemy-held islands of Morotai, in the 
Moluccas group (some 300 miles from 
Mindanao) of Peleliu and Angaur, in 
the Palau group (515 miles from 
Davao). 

What’s Behind It: These actions are 
preliminary to the big fight for the 
Philippines. That General Douglas 
MacArthur will command that battle 
was recently confirmed by Admiral 
Nimitz. Meanwhile on the Chinese 
maintand, the Jap drive is continuing to 
gain, threatening the loss of all Amer- 
ican air bases. 


Patt : 
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The Battlefronts 


WEST. British and American troops 
captured intact the vital Rhine bridge 
at Nijmegen, Holland, and proceeded 
northward to Amhem for a junction 
with Allied airborne troops pocketed 
there. The American First and Third 
armies plunged deeper into Germany 
in the Aachen area, repulsing all Nazi 
counter-attacks. 

SOUTH. American troops of the Fifth 
Army and British troops of the Eighth 
Army in Italy crushed the Gothic Line 
on a six-mile front above Florence. 
Allied headquarters declared that the 
whole enemy position guarding the Po 
Valley and industrial northern Italy is 
now in jeopardy. 

EAST. Hitler’s last ally in Europe, 
Hungary, was invaded by Russian troops 
on September 24. Russian and Roman- 
ian troops crossed the southeastern Hun- 
garian frontier at the same time that the 
Red Army units smashed 25 miles inside 
Czechoslovakia aimed at a drive on 
Hungary from the north. 


Diplomats Go Back Home 


What Happened: The President has 
named, and the Senate immediately ap- 
proved, envoys to the governments of 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
and to the exile governments in Lon- 
don of Poland, Norway, Yugoslavia. 
Until last Spring Anthony J. Drexel, 
Jr., had served as American ambassa- 
dor to all governments in exile in Lon- 
don. The new ambassadors are: Charles 
Sawyer to Belgium and Luxembourg; 
Stanley E. Hornbeck to the Nether- 
lands; Arthur Bliss Lane to Poland; Lith- 
gow Osborne to Norway; Richard C. 
Patterson, |r., to Yugoslavia. New en- 
voys have also been appointed to El 
Salvador, Bolivia, and Colombia. 

What's Behind It: The appointment 
of an American ambassador to the Po- 
lish government in exile is interpreted 
by observers as an indication that Wash- 
ington intends to continue diplomatic 
relations with the exiled government, 
regarding it as the only legal gover- 
ment of Poland. Russia, it will be re- 
membered, has severed connections 
with it and has recognized the Moscow- 
backed Lublin government. On the 
other hand, it is noteworthy that no 
envoys have been named to the Baltic 
States — Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia 
~which have been incorporated into 
the Soviet Union. 


&. From the Elephant 


Invading the Pacific coast in his cam- 
paign for election, Republican Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey delivered three 
speeches within one week —in Seat- 
tle, Portland, and San Francisco. He 
asserted that (1) President Roosevelt 
and his administration are “exclusively” 
responsible for most of the serious war- 
time strikes, because they hamper and 
restrict settlement of labor troubles with 
tactics of “planned confusion”; that (2) 
“there are no indispensable men, the 
peace and prosperity of America and 
of the world can never depend on one 
man”; (3) that the nation must have 
a new president because under the pres- 
ent administration it faces either intol- 
erable governmental regulation or 2 re 
turn to “reactionary philosophy of dog 
eat dog.” He added, “We want poli- 
tical freedom and economic security. 
. . « We must find a way to have both. 
To solve that problem we need a new 
Administration.” 
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Voice of American Legion 


What Happened: The men who 
fought in the last war — many of whose 
sons and younger brothers are fighting 
in this war—don’t want a next war. 
At its twenty-sixth national convention, 
in Chicago, the American Legion passed 
a resolution calling for “an association 
of free and sovereign nations, by what- 
ever force may be necessary, to main- 
tain peace and prevent aggression.” 
The convention also passed unanimously 
a resolution urging Congress to enact 
universal military training law after the 
war and spoke out sharply against a 
“soft” peace, “Germany and Japan,” it 
demanded, “must be occupied and po- 
liced. . . . The cost of maintaining the 
peace would be insignificant compared 
to the cost of war.” 

At the closing session, the veterans 
elected Edward N. Scheiberling, 56- 
year old lawyer of Albany, N. Y., as 
their national commander for the com- 
ing year. Mr. Scheiberling fought in 
France during the last war, as second 
lieutenant and then captain. 

What’s Behind It. The American Le- 
gion has posts in virtually every com- 
munity in the U. S. Because of its large 
and nationwide membership, the Legion 
resolutions are important as an indica- 
tion of popular trends in the country. 
Congress in the past has often been 
mindful of the sentiments of this organi- 
zation of World War I veterans. 


wh. From the Donkey 


That the G.O.P. was trying to pass 
itself off as the New Deal was the key- 
note of President Roosevelt’s opening 
speech of the campaign. Addressing the 
teamsters’ union in Washington, he ac- 
cused the opposition of “callous and 
brazen” falsifications. “Imitation,” he de- 
clared, “may be the sincerest form of 
flattery — but I am afraid that in this 
case it is the most obvious common or 
garden variety of fraud. . . . Can the Old 
Guard pass itself off as the New Deal? 
I think not. We have seen many mar- 
velous stunts in the circus, but no per- 
forming elephant could turn a hand- 
spring without falling flat on its back.” 
He praised labor for its contribution to 
the war. Obviously referring to John L. 
Lewis, the “President asserted that 
strikes have been condemned by all re- 
sponsible labor leaders except one “and 
that one labor leader, incidentally, is 


Concerning the period of demobiliza- 
tion and reconversion the President 
said: “We must set targets and objec- 
tives for the future which will seem im- 
possible, like the airplane, to those who 
live in and are weighted down by the 
dead past?” 


Back to Normalcy 


What Happened: I[n a letter to Har- 
old D. Smith, director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, the President requested 
a report on plans for (1) liquidation 
of war agencies and the re-assignment 
of such permanent or continuing func- 
tions as they possess, (2) reduction of 
government personnel to a peace foot- 
ing, (3) simplification and adaptation 
of the administrative structure to peace- 
time requirements.” 

What's Behind It: Many of the three 
million federal employees are in war 
agencies — Office of Censorship, War 
Prouction Board, and some twenty 
others — and are fulfilling purely war- 
time functions not necessary in peace. 





? 
Finland Is Out of the War 


What Happened: “Time heals all 
wounds — the Lord does not reject. He 
only tests.” With these words acting 
Finnish Prime Minister Ernest von 
Born tried to console his countrymen 
after disclosing the armistice terms 
signed with Russia on September 19. 
The Soviet negotiator acted on behalf 
of Russia and Great Britain, since the 
United States had not been at war with 
Finland. Under its terms Finland is to 
pay to Russia, within six years, an 
indemnity in merchandise totaling 
$300,000,000, and is to surrender the 
following territories: Karelia, the area 
west and north of Lake Ladoga (in- 
cluding the city of Viborg), and the 
Petsamo region in the far north. In ad- 
dition the Finns are to lease to Rus- 
sia, for a period of fifty years, the 
Prokkala Peninsula with its naval base 
on the Gulf of Finland. With this penin- 
sula goes a considerable stretch of sea 
and land extending tu a point only eight 
miles from Helsinski. 

What’s Behind It: Since its birth over 
twenty-five years ago, Finland has had 
three wars with Russia, lost two: But 
even under the harsh terms of this lat- 
est peace, she retains her independence. 
If the Nazis had won the war she 
would have lost that too. 


Press Association 


Edward N. Scheiberling of Albany, N. Y., waves to fellow members of the 


not conspicuous among my supporters.” American Legion after his election as their new national commander. 





WE CHALLENGE YOU 


@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match items in the right hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper names in the parentheses. 


1. Sidney Hillman ( ) U. S. Ist Army 
commander 

. William  Hut- ( ) UMW _ presi- 

chinson dent 

( ) Wrote “tree- 
press” resolution 

( ) Heads Repub- 
lican labor di- 
vision 


( ) PAC director 


. C. H. Hodges 
. J. W. Fulbright 
. John L. Lewis 


. CIO-PAC 


Underscore the correct word or 
phrase. 

1. The PAC was established by (a) 
the UMW;; (b) the AFL; (c) the CIO. 

2. Critics assert that it violates the: 
(a) Wagner Act; (b) Smith-Connally 
Act; (c) FEPC. 

3. Sidney Hillman is president of 
the: (a) Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers; (b) Teamsters’ Union; (c) ILGW 
Union. 

4. The law limits the amount the 
PAC may raise to: (a) $500,000; (b) 
$3,000,000; (c) $10,000,000. 

5. The Gallup Poll shows that, in 
proportion to numbers, there are most 
voters among: (a) laborers; (b) farm- 
ers; (c) business and professional peo- 
ple. 


ill. A WORLD FREE PRESS 


Identify the following quotations by 
inserting the correct numbers in the 
spaces: ( ) Democratic platform; ( ) 
Moscow Conference; ( ) Goebbels; 
( ) Stalin; ( ) Rep. Fulbright. 


1. The press must be the keyboard 
on which the government can play. 

2. The press is the only instrument 
whereby the party can speak . . . with 
the workers in its own language. 

3. Freedom .. . of press . . . shall be 
restored in full measure to the Italian 
people 

4... . the truth will prevail it the 
people are correctly informed. 

5. We believe in the world right of 
all men to . . . publish news . . . with- 
out interference by governments or pri- 
vate monopoly. 


IV. VOTING AGE 


Underscore the correct word or 
phrase. 

1. 18-year-olds may now vote in: (a) 
Georgia; (b) Florida; (c) Utah. 

2. They may not vote in: (a) Eng- 
land; (b) Argentina; (c) Turkey. 

3. According to the Scholastic poll, 
a majority of high school students are: 
(a) for lowering the voting age; (b) 
against it; (c) undecided. 

4. The most recent U. S. group to be 
given the vote was: (a) Negroes; (b) 
women; (c) laborers. 

5. The Dept. of justice asserts that 
the highest annual total of arrests is in 
the: (a) 18-year-old group; (b) 28- 
year-old group; (c) 38-year-old group. 


V. LABOR IN POLITICS 


Mark each statement T (true) or 
F (false). 

1. John L. Lewis is a strong sup- 
porter of Roosevelt. 

2. Labor, unlike manufacturers, has 
rarely lobbied for specific bills. 

3. The CIO is backing President 
Roosevelt. 

4. Labor has been less active politi- 
cally in the U. S. than elsewhere. 

5. The AFL has consistently sup- 
ported the Democratic party. 


® READING SIGNPOSTS 


LABOR AND POLITICS 


“Should Organized Labor Take Sides 
Politically?”, Wake Up America! Broadcast 
No. 224, American Economic Foundation. 

“The Meaning of PAC,” New Republic, 
Aug. 14, 1944. 

Brooks, R. R., Labor on New Fronts, 
Pub. Aff. Pamph. No. 21, 1938. 

Blaisdell, D. C., Government under Pres- 
sure, Pub. Aff. Pamph. No. 67, 1942 


A WORLD FREE PRESS 


The Press, University of Chicago Round 
Table Discussion No. 240; Oct. 18, 1942. 

Finnegan, R. J., “Social Responsibilities 
of the Newspaper,” The Annals, American 
Acad. of Pol. and Soc. Science, Jan., 1944. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
franchise (fran chiz) right granted by 


sovereign or government, as of voting. 
suffrage (sif ruhj) right or act of voting 
in political matters. 
unilateral (a ni lét er 41) done, made or 
undertaken by one of two or more persons 
or parties. 


“SENTOR 


WHO'S WHO 


SIDNEY HILLMAN 

For the first time in U. S. history, labor 
has organized politically, to back the Dem- 
ocratic party. For this reason Sidney Hill- 
man is a man to watch, for as labor's 
shrewdest diplomat, he is chairman of the 
Political Action Committee (PAC) of CIO. 
Son of a mill owner, grandson of a rabbi, 
Hillman was born in Lithuania. He studied 
for the rabbinate, then worked in a chemi- 
cal laboratory and studied economics. Jailed 
for participating in student demonstrations, 
he went to England. In 1907 he came to 
Chicago and worked for $11 a week as 
cutter for Hart, Schaffner & Marx, clothiers. 

In 1910 sixteen women sewers at the 
firm went on strike because of decreased 
wages, soon had 41,000 other strikers be- 
hind them, led by Hillman. Preaching that 
‘if you destroy the employers you destroy 
your job,” Hillman persuaded his col- 
leagues to ask for modest terms, won 
Schaffner’s friendship, got an arbitration 
board. When in 1914 the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America was formed, 
Hillman became president, made Amalga- 
mated one of the most potent pioneering 
unions in the U. S., established for it two 
banks, low-cost housing, unemployment in- 
surance. A former right-hand-man, and 
now foe of, John L. Lewis, Hillman fought 
Communists in his own union but worked 
with them for PAC. 


COURTNEY H. HODGES 

Quiet Lt. General Courtney Hicks 
Hodges is a 57-year-old professional infan- 
tryman. He commanded the U. S. First 
Army in its dash from the Seine, past 
Sedan, through Belgium. In his lunges into 
the Siegfried Line he is as dogged as he 
was 39 years ago when he enlisted as a buck 
private in the infantry, after flunking geom- 
etry at West Point. Son of a newspaper- 
man, this shy, slender Georgian rose from 
the ranks, becoming a crack shot and emi- 
nent tactician. He chalked up service in 
the Philippines, in Mexico with Pershing, 
at St. Mihiel and the Argonne in World 
War I, during which he once was under fire 
for 20 hours. He holds the DSC and Sil- 
ver Star, was commandant of Fort Ben- 
ning, world’s largest infantry school, and 
in 1941 became chief of the infantry of 
the U. S. Army 


International News phote 


Hodges Hillman 
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Shall We Lower 
The Voting Age fo 18? 


By GLENN E. MILLS, Ph.D. 


School of Speech, Northwestern University 


HOUSANDS of high school debaters 

and many college debaters will this 
season argue the proposition, “Resolved, 
that the legal voting age should be re- 
duced to 18 years.” This topic has been 
officially selected for state debating 
leagues by the National University Ex- 
tension Association. 

The two sides must oppose each 
other on the question, “Ought we to 
approve the proposed change of pol- 
icy?” No one is obliged to maintain 
that the action will or will not be taken. 
The present legal voting age is taken to 
be 21 years; Georgia is the only state 
which has lowered it to 18. 

The idea of young people’s voting 
before they reach the age of 21 is not 
new. It was debated in the New York 
Constitutional Convention of 1821 
(K. H. Porter, A History of Suffrage in 
the United States). The English Repre- 
sentation Bill of 1918 temporarily en- 
franchised two million men age 19 and 
over who were in the armed forces. The 
minimum age is 18 in Soviet Russia, 
Turkey, Argentina, and Mexico. 

Since youths 18 years of age and 
older have been subject to call by Se- 
lective Service in the present war, some 
persons have adopted the slogan, “Old 
enough to fight, old enough to vote.” 
Several senators and representatives 
have recently proposed amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States to 
lower the voting age to 19 or 18. The 
legislatures of 31 states have given some 
attention to proposals to amend the vot- 
ing age provisions of state constitutions. 
Aside from Georgia, the states which 
have come nearest to taking favorable 
action are New York and Wisconsin. 
The legislatures of Arkansas, Florida, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Utah voted 
down such proposals. The Georgia 
amendment was passed by the Legisla- 
ture on March 3, 1948. The voters in 
the general election of August 3 gave 
the amendment a two-to-one majority. 
It was put into effect on August 10, 
1948, by Gov. Ellis Arnall. 

The right to vote, according to Sey- 
mour and Frary (How the World 
Votes) is either (1) a natural accom- 
paniment to membership in the state; 
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(2) a right conferred by virtue of land 
or title held; (3) an abstract right, 
such as life, liberty, etc.; or (4) a func- 
tion of citizenship to be exercised for 
the service of, and at the will of, the 
state. The fourth theory is probably the 
only justification for such electoral leg- 
islation as that involved in this debate. 


Issues, Evidence, and Reasoning 


Stock arguments about “evils” and 
“benefits” are not especially useful here. 
The two contested questions at our 
Northwestern High School Debate In- 
stitute were (1) By what standards 
should the electorate be chosen? and 
(2) Does the 18-21 age group measure 
up to these standards as well as adults? 

A debater who is worth listening to 
must back up his speeches with facts 
and expert opinions gained from care- 


1 


Background discussion on the 1944-45 
state high school debate proposition 


ful research and impartial investigation. 
Reasoning, which in combination with 
evidence constitutes proof, is more im- 
portant in this proposition than it is in 
most debates. There is very little fac- 
tual evidence to support the-mein-von- 
tentions. When one deals with voting 
qualifications, most of the evidence has 
to do with interpretation of relative 
values. 


Affirmative 


Throughout our history, whenever a 
group became important in the life of 
the nation, its members were enfran- 
chised. An indication that the 18-21 age 
group is gaining attention in public 
opinion is the fact that the vote favor- 
able to the change in Gallup polls in- 
creased from 42 per cent in April to 
52 per cent in December, 1943. 

The Affirmative cannot reasonably 
assert that there is a dire need for this 
change in the voting age. The adoption 
or rejection of this policy will neither 
cure the nation’s major ills nor irrepa- 


In Georgia a constitutional amendment lowering the voting age to 
18 was passed. This boy is jubilant, but the Dean seems dubious. 





rably damage our democracy. How- 
ever, it can be argued that the change 
would remedy an injustice. 

I. Contribution to the nation’s wel- 
fare is the best criterion for determin- 
ing the electorate. According to Pro- 
fessor Kirk Porter, the two possible cri- 
teria are right (deserving the vote be- 
cause of one’s contribution to the na- 
tion) and the good of the state (capa- 
bility of the person). 

Capability is difficult to define in a 
practical sense, psychologists admit. If 
the Negative attempts to set up this 
criterion, they must show that voters 
over 21 are capable while those unde: 
that age are not. In any case, it has 
been shown that age has no bearing on 
politica] intelligence. (Seba Eldridge. 
Bulletin of the University of Kansas. 
June, 1935). The minimum age of 2] 
is merely traditional and has no othe: 
defense. (George Stoddard, The Mean 
ing of Intelligence; Frank Magruder. 
American Government; Town Meeting 
of the Air, Apr. 15, 1943; State Gov 
ernment, Oct., 1943.) 

If capability cannot be used, the al 
ternative is the individual's contribution. 
to society. This has been the dominant 
reason for previous extensions of the 
suffrage, even though other factors were 
also present. The first extension was to 
landowners, who were the economic 
backbone of the country and who had 
the most to say about public affairs 
(See K. Porter, op. cit.) Next to be 
enfranchised was the common man 
whose labor built the economic struc- 
ture of America, who fought in the 
Revolution, and helped to open the 
West. Negroes were the third group 
to secure the vote. Here again, eco- 
nomic contributions, high-lighted by a 
war, accounted for the extension. (B. T. 
Washington, Annals of the American 
Academy, 1910.) The fourth major ad- 
dition to the electorate was woman suf 
rage. It also came about largely be 
cause of economic contributions. (R. L. 
Owen, Annals of the Am. Acad, 1910.) 

II. The 18-year-old qualifies on con 
tributions to society. If he earns an in 
come, he pays taxes, even though he ha: 
no voice in government. Young men 
under 21 constitute 25 per cent of the 
Army, 37 per cent of the Navy, and 
50 per cent of the Marines. 

The postwar welfare of young pee 
ple is practically a national political 
issue. An overwhelming majority of the 
civilians in this age group is employed, 
and the number will increase because 
more persons are retiring at 65. (Paul 
David, Post-War Youth Employment, 
American Youth Committee, 1943.) 


Persons under 21 contribute now and 
will do so even more in the future be- 
cause of improving educational stand- 
ards. This intellectual contribution can 
be measured by the growth of school 
populations, per cent of their number 
in school, and average educational at- 
tainment. (Jas. H. Bedford, Vocational 
Interests of Secondary School Students, 
1938; Statistical Abstract of the U. S., 
1942; Economic Almanac, 1943-44.) 
The intellectual contributions of youth 
organizations can be seen in the records 
of the World Youth Congress (Official 
Geneva Reports, 1936), honor societies, 
ind student government activities. 


Negative 


Now and in the postwar period as 
never before we need the most compe- 
tent electorate which can be obtained. 
In this light, let us examine the pro- 
»0sal to enfranchise the 18-21 group. 

I. This group should not be enfran 
chised on the basis of “contribution.” 
In the first place, the criterion is almost 
meaningless. What is a sufficient con- 
tribution, and how does the Affirmative 
intend to measure it? If working, pay- 
ing taxes, fighting, and otherwise aiding 
the war effort is the standard, why not 
nclude the 17-year-olds? 

Secondly, the four previous exten. 
sions of the electorate have not been 
made primarily on the basis of this 
elusive standard. The common men who 
settled the West made their own laws 
which gave them the vote. (K. Porter, 
op. cit.; H. Kellock, Editorial Research 
Reports, August 6, 1943.) The Negro 
was given the vote as a Republican 
stratagem to gain power in the South. 
(H. Kellock, Voting and Non-Voting in 
Elections, 1928.) Women obtained the 
vote because of a long, intense propa- 
ganda campaign. 

Thirdly, the younger group has con- 
tributed comparatively little economi- 
cally in peacetime. (.8 per cent of na- 
tional income, according to Statistical 
Abstract and Age and Income of Those 
Who Buy, McFadden Publications. ) 

II. The proposed change is undesir- 
able. In the first place, most persons in 
this group don’t want to vote. This in- 
dicates indifference or lack of confi- 
dence in their capability. According to 
the Scholastic poll of 85,000 pupils be- 
tween 12 and 19 years of age in April, 
1948, 53 per cent of’the pupils op- 
posed the lowering of the voting age, 
while 43 per cent favored it. (Affirma- 
tive note: what would a -down by 
years show about the opinions of the 
18-19 group?) 
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85,916 U. S. high school students, 
when polled by Scholastic’s Insti- 
tute of Student Opinion, divided 
this way on lowering the voting age. 


Secondly, lowering the legal voting 
age would probably suggest the lower- 
ing of other legal ages. A youth given 
the vote would expect the right to buy 
tobacco and liquor, to marry, and to 
own property. If he were to participate 
in decisions of national concern, of 
course he would demand certain per- 
sonal freedoms. Let us compare voting 
with a similar function, serving on a 
jury. Here the age has been set at 21, 
and there has been no clamor for its 
reduction. The reason is plain; the law- 
makers and other citizens want to be 
reasonably sure that jurymen on impor- 
tant cases have sound judgment. 

Thirdly, the younger age group does 
not qualify for suffrage on the basis of 
judgment and responsibility. If this can 
be shown, we should not add seven mil- 
lion persons of this group to the elec- 
torate. In terms of adult behavior, ado- 
lescents (12-20) are erratic, impulsive, 
excitable, inconsistent, romantic, etc. 
(E. S. Conklin, Principles of Adoles- 
cent Psyohology.) Furthermore, youths 
are responsible for 50 per cent more of 
America’s crime than their proportion 
in the population would lead us to ex- 
pect. (“Youth in Crime,” Editorial Re- 
search Reports, 1943.) The 17-19 
group leads the criminal parade. 
(F.B.1., Uniform Crime Reports, An- 
nual Bulletin, 1943.) In one year 
youths constituted 50 per cent of our 
auto thieves, 40 per cent of our bur- 
giars, 28 per cent of our robbers. (Amer- 
ican Law Institute, Youth in Crime, 
1941.) According to the Department of 
Justice, the highest annual total of 
arrests is in the 18-year-old group. 


(For references see Teacher Edition) 
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BEYOND the HORIZON 


By EUGENE O’NEILL 


EUGENE O'NEILL, winner of the 

Pulitzer and Nobel Prizes for drama 

was born in New York, but chose as 

the scenes of his plays either New 

England or the sea. Beyond the Hori- 

zon, from which this scene is taken, 

was his first full-length drama. It 

contrasts the typical New England- 

ers’ interests in seafaring and farm- 

ing. The theme concerns two broth- 

ers, ome a natural farmer, the other eager for travel. 

Each, for the love of a girl, does violence to his nature, 

and makes a wrong choice. The farmer goes to sea, and 

the wanderer tries, unsuccessfully, to tie himself to the 
land. 

Beyond the Horizon was the first of three O'Neill 
plays to win the Pulitzer Prize. The others were Anna 
Christie and Strange Interlude. In the latter play 
O’Neill’s experimentation with drama _ reached its 
height, and marked him the outstanding writer and 
the most vital contemporary influence in the American 
theater. 

O’Neill was the son of an actor and actress. In the 
years before he began writing, he was a seaman and a 
trouper. Tuberculosis cut short his wanderings and 
turned him to writing and production. Today he is 
engaged on a monumental work of nine plays, entitled 
A Tale of Possessors Self-Dispossessed. This series will 
form a dramatic history of an American family from 
1775 to 1932. None of the plays will be produced until 
the cycle is complete, probably this year. 
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Two brothers choose the same girl 
and all the family’s plans change 


HE sitting room of the Mayo farm house about nine 
o'clock. 

James Mayo, his wife, her brother, Captain Dick Scorrt, 
and ANDREW are discovered 

JaMes Mayo sits in front of the table. He wears spec- 
tacles, and a farm journal which he has been reading lies in 
his lap. THe Captain leans forward from a chair in the rear, 
his hands on the table in front of him. ANprEw is tilted back 
on the straight-backed chair to the left, his chin sunk for 
ward on his chest, staring at the carpet, preoccupied and 
frowning. 

As the curtain rises the Captain is just finishing the rela- 
tion of some sea episode. The others are pretending an 
interest which is belied by the absent-minded expressions on 
their faces. 

THe Captain (chuckling): And that woman, she hails 
me on the dock as I was acomin’ ashore, and she says—with 
her silly face all screwed up serious as judgment—“Captain,” 
sh. says, “would you be so kind to tell me where the sea- 
gulls sleeps at nights?” Blow me if them warn’t her exact 
words! (He slaps the table with the palm of his hands and 
laughs loudly. The others force smiles.) Ain’t that just like 
a fool woman’s question? And I look at her serious as I 
could, “Ma’m,” says I, “I couldn’t rightly answer that ques 
tion. I ain’t never seed a seagull in his bunk yet. The next 
time I hears one snorin’,” I says, “I'll make a note of where 
he’s turned in, and write you a letter "bout it.” And then she 
calls me a fool real spiteful and tacks away from me quick. 
(He laughs again uproariously.) So I got rid of her that way, 
(The others smile but immediately relapse into expressions 
of gloom again.) 
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Mrs. Mayo (absent-mindedly—feeling that she has to say 
something): But when it comes to that, where do seagulls 
sleep, Dick? 

Scott (slapping the table): Ho! Ho! Listen to her, James. 
"Nother one! Well, if that don’t beat all. 

Mayo (with a twinkle in his eyes): They unhitch their 
wings, Katey, and spreads ’em out on a wave for a bed. 

Scorr: And then they tells the fish to whistle to ‘em 
when it’s time to turn out. Ho! Ho! 

Mrs. Mayo (with a forced smile): You men folks are too 
smart to live, aren’t you? (She resumes her knitting. Mayo 
pretends to read his paper; ANDREW stares at the floor.) 

Scott (looks from one to the other of them with a puzzled 
air. Finally he is unable to bear the thick silence a minute 
longer, and blurts out): You folks look as if you was settin’ 
up with a corpse. (With exaggerated concern.) There ain't 
anyone dead, be there? 

(The cause of the Mayos’ sadness is the forthcoming de- 
parture of their younger son, Robert, with Scott. Rob, a 
dreamer, has always longed to see the world, and Andrew 
upholds his decision to go with Scott on the early tide.) 

Scott (as ANDREW goes out—in a low tone): There’s the 
boy that would make a good, strong sea-farin’ man—if he’d 
a mind to. 

Mayo (sharply): Don’t you put no such fool notions in 
Andrew’s head, Dick—or you’n’ me’s goin’ to fall out. (Then 
he smiles.) You couldn’t tempt him no ways. Andy’s a Mayo 
bred in the bone, and he’s a born farmer, and a good one, 
too. He'll live and die right here on this farm, like I expect 
to. (With proud confidence.) And he'll make this one of the 
slickest, best-payin’ farms in the state, too, afore he gits 
through! 

(ANDREW enters from the kitchen. His hat is on, and he 
carries a lighted lantern in his hand. He goes to the door in 
the rear leading out.) 

Mrs. Mayo (after a pause): What's come over Andy to- 
night, I wonder? He acts so strange. 

Mayo: He does seem sort o’ glum and out of sorts. It’s 
‘count o’ Robert leavin’, I s’pose. 

(Mr. and Mrs. Mayo discuss their son’s interest in Ruth 
Mr. Mayo favors a marriage between Andy and Ruth be- 
cause the Atkins farm adjoins the Mayo land, and Ruth 
would bring to her husband the additional acres the Mayos 
need to make theirs a first-class farm. Mrs. Mayo believes, 
however, that Andy and Ruth have had “a fallin’-out” and 
that Robert will be the chosen suitor. While they are talking, 
Robert comes in, smiling and happy.) 

Mayo: So here you be at last! (RopertT comes forward 
and sits on Anpy’s chair. Mayo smiles slyly at his wife.) 
What have you been doin’ all this time—countin’ the stars to 
see if they all come out right and proper? 

Rosert: There’s only one I'll ever look for any more, Pa. 

Mayo (reproachfully): You mightn’t even not wasted time 
lookin’ for that one—your last night. 

Mrs, Mayo (notices RoBeRt’s nervous uneasiness): You 
look all worked up over something, Robbie. What is it? 

Rosert (swallowing hard, looks quickly from one to the 
other of them—then begins determinedly): Yes, there is 
something—something I must tell you—all of you. (As he 
begins to talk ANDREW enters quietly from the rear, closing 
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the door behind him, and setting the lighted lantern on the 
floor. He remains standing by the door, his arms folded, 
listening to Ropert with a repressed expression of pain on 
his face. Rosert is so much taken up with what he is going 
to say that he does not notice ANDREW’s presence.) Some- 
thing I discovered only this evening—very beautiful and 
wonderful—something I did not take into consideration pre- 
viously because I hadn’t dared to hope that such happiness 
could ever come to me. (Appealingly.) You must all remem- 
ber that fact, won’t you? 

Mayo (frowning): Let’s get to the point, son. 

Rosert (with a trace of defiance): Well, the point is this, 
Pa: I’m not going—I mean—I can’t go tomorrow with Uncle 
Dick—or at any future time, either. 

Mayo (irritably): What is this foolishness you're talkin’ of? 

Rosert (flushing): Ruth told me this evening that—she 
loved me. It was after I'd confessed I loved her. I told her 
I hadn’t been conscious of my love until after the trip had 
been arranged, and | realized it would mean—leaving her. 
That was the truth. | didn’t know until then. (As if justify- 
ing himself to the others.) 1 hadn’t intended telling her any- 
thing but — suddenly — I felt I must. I didn’t think it would 
matter, because I was going away. And I thought she loved 
—someone else. (Slowly—his eyes shining.) And then she 
cried and said it was I she'd loved all the time, but I hadn't 
seen it. 

Mrs. Mayo (rushes over and throws her arms about him): 
I knew it! Oh, Robbie, I’m so happy you're not going! 

(Mrs. Mayo kisses Robert. Mr. Mayo is bewildered, and is 
about to voice his former plans for the Atkins land, when his 
wife stops him, telling him that it will “turn out the same, 
almost.” Mr. Mayo sees her point and goes over and shakes 
hands with Robert.) 

AnpreEw (his face tense and drawn comes forward and 
holds out his hand, forcing a smile): I guess it’s my turn to 
offer congratulations, isn’t it? 

Rosert (with a startled cry when his brother appears 
before him so suddenly): Andy! (Confused.) Why —I-I 
didn’t see you. Were you here when —— 

AnprEw: I heard everything you said; and here’s wishing 
you every happiness, you and Ruth. You both deserve the 
best there is. 

Mrs. Mayo (to the Captain, who has been too flabber- 
gasted by Rosert’s decision to say a word): What's the mat- 
ter, Dick? Aren’t you going to congratulate Robbie? 

Scorr (embarrassed): Of course | be! (He gets to his feet 
and shakes Rosert’s hand, muttering a vague) Luck to you, 
boy. (He stands beside Rosert as if he wanted to say some- 
thing more but doesn’t know how to go about it.) 

Rosert: Thanks, Uncle Dick. 

Scotr: So you're not acomin’ on the Sunda with me? 
(His voice indicates disbelief). 

(Robert explains that he cannot go now, that he is going 
to settle down and become a farmer. Both his parents are 
pleased, but Scott is angry.) 

Scott: I’ve been countin’ sure on havin’ Robert for com- 
pany on this vige—to sorta talk to and show things to, and 
teach, kinda, and I got my mind so set on havin’ him I’m 
goin’ to be double lonesome this vige. (He pounds on the 
table, attempting to cover up this confession of weakness.) 
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“I'd — I'd go, Andy!” 


(With excited consternation.) What d’you suppose my offi- 
cers is goin’ to think when there’s no one comes aboard to 
occupy that sta’b’d cabin? (He shakes his finger indignantly.) 
They're liable as not to suspicion it was a wife I'd planned 
to ship along, and that she gave me the go-by at the last 
moment! (He wipes his perspiring brow in anguish at this 
thought.) 

ANDREW (comes forward from where he has been stand- 
ing by the door, rear, brooding. His face is set in a look of 
grim determination): You needn't worry about that spare 
cabin, Uncle Dick, if you've a mind to take me in Robert's 
place. 

Rosert (turning to him quickly): Andy! (He sees at once 
the fixed resolve in his brother's eyes, and realizes immedi- 
ately the reason for it — in consternation.) Andy, you mustn't! 

ANDREW: You've made your decision, Rob, and now I've 
made mine. You're out of this, remember. 

Scort (clearing his throat, with an uneasy side glance at 
James Mayo who is staring at his elder son as if he thought 
he had suddenly gone mad): O’ course, I'd be glad to have 
you, Andy. 

AnprEw: It’s settled then. | can pack the little 1 want in 
a few minutes. 

(Mr. Mayo is dumbfounded at Andy’s decision. He tries at 
first to reason with Andy, while Mrs. Mayo, foreseeing a 
quarrel, keeps intervening to avert it.) 

Anrew (looking at the floor—simply): I'm sorry, Pa. (After 
a slight pause.) It’s no use talking any more about it. 

Mayo: You mean you're goin’ in spite of—everythin’? 

AnprREw: Yes, I’m going. I've got to. (He looks at his 
father defiantly.) I feel I oughtn’t to miss this chance to get 
out into the world and see things, and —I want to go. 

Mayo (with bitter scorn): So— you want to go out into 
the world and see thin’s! (His voice raised and quivering 
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with anger.) I never thought I've live to see the day when 
a son o’ mine ‘d look me in the face and tell a barefaced lie! 
(Bursting out.) You're a liar, Andy Mayo, and a mean one to 
boot! 

Anprew (his face flushed): I won’t argue with you, Pa. 
You can think as badly of me as you like. 

Mayo (shaking his finger at ANpy, in a cold rage): You 
know I’m speakin’ truth—and that’s why you're afraid to 
argy! You lie when you say you want to go ‘way—and see 
thin’s! You ain’t got no likin’ in the world to go. I've watched 
you grow up, and I know your ways, and they're my ways. 
You're runnin’ against your own nature, and you're goin’ to 
be a’mighty sorry for it if you do. ’S if I didn’t know your 
real reason for runnin’ away! And runnin’ away’s the only 
words to fit it. You're runnin’ away ‘cause you're put out and 
riled ‘cause your own brother's got Ruth 'stead o’ you, and — 

AnpreEw (his face crimson — tensely): Stop, Pa! I won't 
stand hearing that — not even from you! 

Mayo (in angry triumph): It’s the truth — God's truth! 

Mrs. Mayo: Sh-h-h! (She tries to put a finger across his 
lips, but he twists his head away.) 

Anprew (losing his temper — bitterly): 1 suppose it'd be 
hard for you to explain anyone’s wanting to leave this 
blessed farm except for some outside reason like that But 
I’m sick and tired of it — whether you want to believe me or 
not — and that’s why I'm glad to get a chance to move on. 

Rosert: Andy! Don’t! You're only making it worse. 

Anprew (sulkily): I don’t care. I've done my share of 
work here. I've earned my right to quit when I want to. 
(Suddenly overcome with anger and grief; with rising inten- 
sity.) I'm sick of digging in the dirt and sweating in the sun 
like a slave without getting a word of thanks for it. (Tears of 
rage starting to his eyes — hoarsely.) I'm through, through 
for good and all; and if Uncle Dick won't take me on his 
ship, I'll find another, I'll get away somewhere, somehow. 

Mrs. Mayo (in a frightened voice): Don’t you answer 
him, James. He doesn’t know what he’s saying. Don’t say 
a word to him 'til he’s in his right senses again. Please 
James, don’t — 

Mayo (pushes her away from him; his face is drawn and 
pale with the violence of his passion. He glares at ANDREW 
as if he hated him): You dare to — you dare to speak like 
that to me? You talk like that "bout this tarm — the Mayo 
farm — where you was born — you — you — (He clenches his 
fist above his head and advances threateningly on ANDREW.) 

Mrs. Mayo (with a shriek): James! (She covers her face 
with her hands and sinks weakly into Mayo’s chair. ANDREW 
remains standing motionless, his face pale and set.) 

Scort (starting to his feet and stretching his arms across 
the table toward Mayo): Easy there, Jim! 

Rosert (throwing himself between father and brother): 
Stop! Are you mad? 

Mayo (grabs Rosert’s arm and pushes him aside — then 
stands for a moment gasping for breath before ANorew. He 
points to the door with a shaking finger): Yes — go! — go! — 
You're no son o’ mine — no son o’ mine! You go — tomorrow 
mornin’ — and — don’t come back — don’t dare come back — 
not while I'm livin’—or I'll—Ill—(He shakes over his 
muttered threat and strides toward the door rear, right.) 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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THE POETRY OF New England 


ANY years ago in Boston lived a small boy, one of 
the sons of the widow of a minister. His mother was 
struggling to save money to send her son to Harvard. It 
was, of course, unthinkable that he should not go to Harvard. 
Her son wrapped himself in a woolen blanket and read 
Plato in his cold room. Always afterwards to his mind Plato 
was associated with the smell of wool. Finally he did go 
to Harvard and became one of its most famous graduates. 
The story is well known because the boy was Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. He might have been almost any New 
England boy of that period, for learning was in the air. 
New England had no great literature yet, but she expected 
ro have one “We want great minds to be formed among 
us,” preached Dr. William Ellery Channing. “We want the 
human intellect to do its utmost here.” It was the consum 
ing prayer of Boston. 

Edward Tyrrel Channing, Dr. Channing’s brother, 
helped to answer this prayer. Emerson, Thoreau, Holmes 
were among his students in Harvard. They learned in his 
exciting lectures that the world “values most the writers 
who bear the unmistakable stamp of their own time and 
place.” This was a blow at the host of imitative writers 
who placed skylarks and nightingales in American land- 
scapes. They learned also to avoid the over-emphatic rhet 
oric of the orators, which they had loved as boys. Later on 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was to write. 


Channing, with his bland, superior look, 
Cold as a moonbeam on a frozen brook, 
While the pale student, shivering in his shoes, 
Sees from his theme the turgid rhetoric ooze. 


Channing's lessons are still good today and they taught a 
generation of New England boys some of the permanent 
values 

Before we go on to his famous pupils, we may notice 
what was happening in poetry in other parts of New Eng. 
land. During the Revolution the “Hartford Wits,” John 
Trumbell, Joe! Barlow, and others, had held the stage 
They are now almost forgotten. Yale, although- already 
famous in science, did not nourish poetry. The first great 
American poet, William Cullen Bryant, had been born in 
Cummington, Massachusetts, in 1794, but he soon identi 
fied himseit with New York as the famous editor of The 
Vew York Evening Post. His poetry is of New England 
thought, however, and of New England woods and fields. 

In 1837 a rakishly dressed young professor appeared at 
Harvard. Mrs. Craigie, of the famous old Craigie House. 
where he came to find lodgings, was suspicious of his 
romantic gloves and ties. Soon, however, he adopted the 
more sober garb of Harvard. He never lost his romantic 
soul, He was a born poet. Moreover, he had lived in Europe 
and he combined his love of America with his knowledge 
of Scandinavian literatures to produce poetry that all of 
America was soon to quote and love. His name was Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow and he “spoke for the youth of all 


the world,” just as another Maine poet, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, was later to speak for the youth of the nineteen 
twenties. 

Very soon Longfellow, Holmes, and James Russell Low- 
ell were famous poets of Cambridge and Boston. A little 
outside of Boston, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, the Alcott 
family, and Margaret Fuller were making Concord another 
literary shrme. Farther away still, in Haverhill, New Hamp- 
shire, a lithe young Quaker poet with burning eyes and 
black hair was sitting in a lonely farm-house later to be 
tamous as the scene of Snowbound, and writing anti-slavery 
rhymes for the local newspaper. The lines of all these poets 
are part of. our language now: “What is so rare as a day 
in June?” and “The wonderful one-hoss shay,” and “The 
barefoot boy with cheeks of tan” and “Life is real, life is 
earnest.” 

Althoug!. Longtellow lived until. 1882, Whittier until 
1892, Emerson until 1882, poetry reached a low level in 
New England after the Civil War. Emily Dickinson was 
by far the most distinguished poet, but her poetry was so 
unusual and she was herself so retiring, that she remained 
little known. Thomas Wentworth Higginson went to Am- 
herst to see the strange recluse, but he hardly dared print 
her poetry in The Atlantic Monthly. 

People were saying in the early nineteen hundreds that 
poetry in New England was dead. They did not know of 
Robert Frost, of Edward Arlington Robinson in a lonely 
village in Maine, of Edna St. Vincent Millay listening to 
the waves on the New England shore. Then in about 1914 
the bluff, energetic Amy Lowell appeared. A poet, a scholar, 
a member ot one of the oldest New England families, she 
was very far from dead. Her ideas, her theories, spiead 
like a whirlwind through the land. In her wake came a 
new appreciation of poetry. Frost and Robinson will prob- 
ably survive her in reputation as poets, but her criticism 
of the old sentimental poetry, her enthusiasm for free verse 
and imagism, cleared the air for more appreciation of 
modern voices. 

Today many poets have moved back to a New England 
that was the home of their parents, called by something 
besides its beautiful hills and valleys. Others who have not 
come back still show its influence. The springs of New 
England poetry are not dry. 

It would be unfair not to mention in connection with the 
literature of New England two books by Van Wyck Brooks: 
The Flowering of New England and New England: Indian 
Summer. They are probably your best source of information 
and of enthusiasm, as they are mine. 
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SPARE R 


“(7 OME “Sstay all night” is an invitation that has pretty 

much gone out. It belonged to a time when, roads 
being bad and vehicles slow, people took their sociability 
in less frequent but larger portions. But to “come stay all 
night” is a simple adventure | always relish, and there are 
times when I am especially glad to have Hannah Sprague 
send me that invitation. It helps to chirk me up. 

I get to Hannah’s about an hour early, and she and I dis- 
cuss the weather, vur canning operation, Mrs. By-and-Large 
and what she said to Mrs. Thus-and-So, and all such absorb- 
mg topics until a little before six, and then Hannah sets 
about putting supper on the table — right in the pleasant 
kitchen, of course. 

She gets out the best white damask napkins with the 
tringe that has to be combed with a comb and brushed 
with a whisk broom on ironing day. If celery is in season, 
a bouquet of it gets the central place of honor, standing 
upright ia a big glass goblet and brandishing its plumes like 
Hector. The best China comes out, the delicate teacups 
made without handles, and butter in a lordly dish with a 
knob on its cover like a lying-down plum with two leaves. 

If there is going to be chicken or corn on the cob or such- 
like, the Haviland china “bone dishes” will appear. Crescent- 
shaped to fit round each plate and save space, they were 
the ostentatious receptacles of bones, corncobs, and other 
elegant ejecta. Dessert is on the table from the start, both 
as ornament and aperitif. A whole “election cake,” perhaps, 
with three wedge-shaped pieces already cut —two to be 
eaten and one to refuse — and preserves in rich syrup in a 
company glass dish, quince quarters perhaps. For good 
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Some New England houses are 


as fascinating as museums 


“ 


By BERTHA DAMON 


measure there may be a handsome pie, uncut as yet be- 
cause “we may not get to it.” 

“Many’s the time I’ve seen my mother put down as many 
as a hundred pies to freeze so’s the family would have ‘em 
to work on all winter,” Hannah says as she sets this one on 
the table. She herself bakes only one at a time, and that is 
the way I like to eat pie — Hannah’s pie. 

Good home food has more savor than good hotel food. 
Seeing the raw materials and the processes of cooking ex- 
cites the appetite — green vegetables and gold, rainbow-col- 
ored fruits, rose-red meats, silvery fish; hearing too — the 
sizzling of the frying pan and the jouncing of the pot lid 
ove. the bubbling water; smelling meats broiling, wheat 
browning, all the coffees of Araby — all these rich overtones 
in the harmony of good eating are lost when you sit in state 
in a dining room, waited on by pallid and indifferent hands 
that have not prepared and loved the victuals. The delect- 
able dishes Hannah turns out right before your eyes have 
all the virtues attendant upon immediacy. 

Hannah naturally stays in her kitchen where things are 
being done, where, with no appreciable dividing line, work 
and recreation may mix. She doesn’t use her parlor much — 
New Englanders didn’t. But because Hannah is making 
special company of me she says, “Suppose we go sit in the 
parlor a spell.” I am pleased. I always love to go into Han- 
nah’s parlor even more than the rest of her house, for it is a 
museum of an American period. “Pretty much as ‘twas” is 
a phrase we often use hereabouts, and a condition we like. 
When we meet a friend we have not seen for some time, we 
say with satisfaction, “She don’t change much.” 





The parlor ceiling is low, with ripples in it, and the floor 
has a so-t of ground swell. The small windowpanes are of 
bubbly blown glass, the walls are hung with paper, all 
scrolls and waves, and restlessly riding the waves are fleets 
of pictures. 

“That painting there,” Hannah says, indicating the one 
that always strikes me first and hardest, “was done more 
than thirty years ago by my sister Beulah. She had a great 
talent for hand painting, Beulah did.” 

We both study it for a moment. It is a landscape, obvi- 
ously. A self-conscious blue sky sustains two substantial 
clouds aloft; on the right of a severe field rises a tree which 
clearly would stand no trifling; and on the left sits a rock 
that could never be mistaken for anything on this planet 
except a rock. Unless it be a gray whale. Rooted beside the 
rock is a cow. with three legs in a row in the foreground 
and one in perspective. 

The picture I secretly preter is the steel engraving which 
says at the bottom in fancy Victorian letters Rock of Ages 
An uncompromising granite cross with sharp edges rises 
from a small steep rock in the middle of an ocean which is 
unmistakably raging. To this cross a lady in her nightgown 
and with her hair down her back is clinging desperately, 
side view. 

Under this tar from reassuring scene Hannah's cabinet 
organ stands, with Brussels carpet on the things you work 
with your feet, brackets on each side for lamps, and sheet 
music on the jigsawed rack. Several rockers are at large in 
the room. 

“This picture on this easel in the corner here,” Hannah 
says, “is a crayon portrait of my Uncle James, you know. 
A traveling artist come and executed him right at home, and 
when it was done Uncle James liked it so well he wouldn’t 
keep it himself but insisted we have it.” * 

Uncle James appears to be having some obscure difficulty 
with his false teeth and certainly his left eye is a little off 
The bamboo easel which holds it up stands as uncertainly 
on its sloping legs as a newborn colt. 

Hannah and I edge past the black walnut center table 
with its curved legs wriggling off into scrolls at the knees 
and ankles so that it looks all of a twitter, and sit down side 
by side on the big sofa near the fireplace. Its heavy claw 
feet and prickly haircloth upholstery give good traction to 
it and to us. Over the prim mantelpiece hangs a _ hair 
wreath, its flowers and tendrils ingeniously wrought of hai: 
of every hue, framed in a deep walnut frame, and flanked 
by two steel engravings, both patriotic — one of them Bur- 
goyne’s Surrender and the other The Deathbed of General 
Zachary Taylor. On the shelf stands a pair of mercury-glass 
vases holding bouquets of orange bittersweet and gray 
twiggy bayberry. Parlors like Hannah’s seldom ever get fresh 
flowers; they call for ornament that endures. 

Hannah’s whatnot exhibits a little bottle of water which 
says From the River Jordan, shells from Hampton Beach, 
and a large pink conch shell, perhaps from Florida, which 
if pressed to the ear is found to hold the sounding ocean. 
Also a sprig of coral, very hard to keep dusted. 

A small vase, made of a translucent moonstony glass with 
a moss rose painted on it, remarks reminiscently, Souvenir 
of Niagara Falls. 


Family daguerreotypes are heaped in a tray, and all the 
gentlemen have stocks and whiskers, all the ladies a com- 
plexion shimmering like moonlight on the pond, and every- 
one has_a touch of rose on her cheeks and a shiny gold pin 
on her collar. The gold was probably produced gratis by 
the daguerreotypist — and, quite possibly, the blush. 

“You see those red-lacquered boxes there on the middle 
shelf?” Hannah is saying. “My missionary grandfather 
swiped both of them from a heathen temple in Burma. He 
swiped a heathen idol too, a handsome one, but -we never 
got that, he kept it.” 

Most impressive ot al] Hannah’s treasures is a fearful and 
wonderful group molded of that startlingly white composi- 
tion called “Parian marble.” The lettering on it says — The 
Golden Age of Peace. 

“It was a present for Aunt Sarah’s golden wedding anni- 
versary,” Hannah explains, “so that’s the subject they picked 
out.” 

An undressed lady is sitting sidesaddle on a hugely whisk- 
ered lion with British features, and down in front of their 
three pairs of feet an unbarbered wolf and a marcelled lamb 
are lying down together and an angelic child is playing 
with a serpent coyly coiling. 

“It used to be a favorite way of entertaining callers to 
go over the things on the whatnot and tell how they'd been 
come by and why they were kept,” Hannah recalls, and 
chuckles a little. “There were generally some that couldn't 
be explained on any grounds whatever.” 

We hear the deep-toned strokes -of the kitchen clock in- 
sisting the hour. “Nine o'clock — it doesn’t seem possible,” 
says Hannah. “Well, it’s time to go wind it.” Back again 
in the kitchen, Hannah does her duty by the clock and 
locks the back door, and we go upstairs. The “spare room” 
in many houses is used but rarely or, what is considered 
better still, not used at all. I am flattered when Hannah 
gives me the spare room. She comes into it with me, and 
looks to make sure there is water in the pitcher. “Pleasant 
dreams, good night,” she says, and leaves me alone. It is 
fun to be in Hannah’s spare room, even alone. 

The room was obviously composed when “color schemes” 
were first the rage in New England. Hannah calls it “the 
vellow room,” and she is quite right. The figured wallpaper 
is yellow, and the little narrow border which runs round 
the top, emphasizing the wavy juncture of the walls and 
the ceiling. The ingrain carpet, laid over such a thick pad- 
ding of newspapers that you sink up to your hocks at 
every step, has a yellow background strewn all over with 
brown maple leaves, their stems every which way. There is 
a good deal of yellow in the rugs, which are laid wherever 


they might “save wear.” 


“The rugs for this room were all hooked out of Father's 
Hannel shirts and underdrawers,” Hannah once told me. “I 
had been saving thein for just such a purpose for years, and 
when the time came that there was enough to work with. 
{ dyed them. I made the mistake of dyeing them just as 
they were — whole, you know; arms and legs just as they 
were, and I hung them out on the line. As it happened it 
was on a Monday and there was regular washing, sheets 
and Ma’s nightgowns and such, out alongside of them. When 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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Spare Room 
(Concluded) 
the neighbors saw Pa’s underwear was 
yellow and purple and orange they were 
pretty much stirred up, and they talked 
about Pa considerably till they got the 
right of it. 


“None of these hooked rugs had 


Lought patterns; they were all head- 
drawn,” she goes on. “You know rugs 
and patchwork quilts made of the 
clothes your family and friends used to 
have are really lots of company in a 
house. You look at them and remember 
a sight of things. You sort of feel’s if 
the folks were right round with you.” 

Pretty much everything is clothed. 
The washstand is draped with an ele- 
gantly embroidered scart, and when 
you wash you have to be as circumspect 
as a cat on a picket fence. The plump 
double bed has petticoats of yellow 
chintz and a deeply fringed counter- 
pane over those. The pillows are com- 
pletely concealed under “pillow shams” 
which speak through the medium ot 
outline-stitch embroidery. The right- 
hand sham with the picture of a child’s 
face with eyes open says, under a 
wieath of wide-open morning glories, 
COOD MORNING. The left-hand 
sham showing the same child with 
closed eyes (he was a shade better- 
looking when he kept them open) says, 
under a wreath of shut-up lilies, GOOD 
NIGHT. 

After I have looked at everything 
with relish, I hoist up the pillow shams 
by an ingenious rack under them and 
lash them to the high headboard, just 
managing not to knock over the teeter- 
ing bedside table which is filled to over- 
flowing with ornaments. 

The time has come to blow out the 
lamp. I go over to the bureau where it 
stands, give a big puff, and everything 
gues black. Then, wigwagging my arms 
warily, I voyage back, suddenly fetch- 
irg up short against the bed. 1 climb 
up its slippery slope, and the bedstead 
gives a mingled creak and groan as | 
snuggle down in. Through the open 
window a cool breeze drifts; a bird 
speaks in its sleep. I cannot see the 
framed motto hanging over the head of 
my bed, but I recall it: 

Sleep sweetly in this quiet room 
O thou, whoe’er thou art, 
And let no mournful yesterday 
Disturb thy peaceful heart. 
— cross-stitched on perforated card- 
board in shades of yellow worsted. 


Reprinted from A Sense of Humus-by 
Permission of Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
publishers. 
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The Round Table 


Student writers’ own page 


Edited by CRanlotla Dan da Waker 


yur New England still breeds 
poets is evident in the symbolical 
poetry of Elizabeth Spalding. What 
do you think is symbolized by “the 
enchanted reed?” And can you trace 
the intricate rhyme scheme, so skil- 
fully kept? 


The Enchanted Reed 


There was a reed that stood 

Sentinel of a pool, 

Slim as a willow-wand; 

Aud when the nights were cool 

The young lake-breezes could 

Bend it in such sweet singing 

As woke the waters, bringing 

Weird notes »f some sad symphony 
rippling across the pond. 


Yet through the day the reed 

Was silent as its shadow, 

Though winds tried hour on hour 
To wake its song. A meadow, 

Bright gold with spring-sown seed, 
Would lie the whole day dieaming 
Oi faint song that came streaming 


Through night, more delicate than any ~ 


fairy’s flower. 


Long years | listened to 

The wonder-music ring 

Sweet through the magic night; 

At last I rose to fling 

My low door wide. 1 knew 

From where the notes were falling, 

And at the charmed reed’s calling 

I plucked it as it sang, and fled, seized 
with strange fright 


Then silence came, as dread 

And terrible as death, 

Even my heart was still— 

There was no slightest breath 

Of wind; the night was dead; 

1 dropped the reed—ran faster, 

With terror for a master, 

Till 1 was leaning breathless on my 
window-sill 


That was the end of song; 
Enchanted nights no more 
Whispered of secret things; 





The meadow’s golden floor 

Faded to rust; the long 

Harsh winter came. with shrieking 

Winds torever seeking 

The long lost warmth the June otf early 
summer brings 


Then, magically, last night- 

Midsummer's, by the moon— 

| heard the song once more, 

Faint, faint, at first; but soon, 

As the low-hung moon grew bright, 

Louder and louder swelling, 

The enchanted music, telling 

The story of the opening of a tast- 
locked door. 


And it, midsummer's night, 
You listen closely, you 
May catch a wondering strain 
Ot the melody | knew- 
And though within my sight 
There is no slim reed growing, 
Nc summer breeze is blowing, 
I know the song will always come to 
listeners again. 
Elizabeth Spalding, 15 
Deering High School 


Portland, Maine 
Isabelle Pease, Teacher 


Sliding 
Skimming over the crusted top 
(1 snow that never seems to stop, 
Weaving in and out the posts, 
Now here, now there, like playful 
ghosts, 

Trudging upward sled in hand, 
Screaming, whooping, like Indian band, 
Plunging downward out of sight, 
Like little swallows taking flight. 

Justine Rourke, 15 

Bulkeley High School 


Hartford, Conn. 
Helen Francis, Teacher 


Longings 
O stars, I cannot look at you 
For it pains me to see 
That you will still be deathless flemes 
When I have ceased to be. 
Robert Evans, 17 


Roosevelt H.S., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Teacher, Susan Stinr-on 


CREATIVE WRITING 





SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


© QUIZ YOURSELF 


1. ARE YOU A GOOD JUDGE OF 
CHARACTER? 


When you've finished reading the 
scene from Beyond the Horizon, un- 
derline the best completing word or 
phrase in each of the following senten- 
ces. 

1. James Mayo was (a) an indulgent; 
(b) astern; (c) an indifferent father. 

2. The farm was to him (a) his 
whole life; (b) an easy way to make a 
living; (c) a constant source of irrita- 
tion. 

3. Robert Mayo, in his manner of 
speech, shows himself to be more (a) 
imaginative; (b) effeminate; (c) single- 
minded than his brother. 

4. Mrs. Mayo’s thoughts and actions 
are dictated chiefly by her love for (a) 
the farm; (b) the sea; (c) her family. 

5. Captain Dick Scott was a (a) sel- 
fish; (b) lonely; (c) humorless man. 


ll. HOW’S YOUR OBSERVATION? 


If your reading eyes are good, you'll 
be able to check which of the details 
below belong to Hannah Sprague’s 
house, described in “Spare Room.” 


. Haviland china bone dishes 

. three lilacs in a vase 

. round wicker table painted black 

. windowpanes of bubbly blown glass 
a whatnot holding shells 

. embroidered pillow-shams 

a Cape-Cod hammock 

. a cabinet organ 


iil. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Here are some statements about “Just 
the Day for Tea:” Mark true statements 
T, false ones F. 

1. When Jeffrey and Louella had 
been in high school together, he used to 
call often at her home, 

2. Louella came to the library to get 
Diana of the Crossways for her father. 

3. Although he was a senior at col- 
lege, Jeffrey felt ill at ease in Louella’s 
presence. 

4. Louella played the piano and sang 
for him that afternoon. 


SR mo ao of 


IV. FACTS ARE FACTS 

Read about the poetry of New Eng- 
land — this week’s poetry page. Then 
fill the blanks in these sentences. 

1. America’s first great poet, later edi- 


tor of a New York newspaper, was 





2 
was a young Quaker abolitionist poet 
from Haverhill, New Hampshire. 

3. New England’s most distinguished 
poet of the period after the Civil War, 
was an unusually retiring woman 
named 

4. Among contemporary New Eng- 
land poets, we may list Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
aud farmer-teacher 











© EXPRESS YOURSELF 
PULL UP A CHAIR 


— And join the discussion: 

What do the selections in this week's 
issue tell you about the character of the 
people of New England? Of their ways 
ot life? Of their interests? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


Try to describe your favorite room or 
house as charmingly as Bertha Damon 
does it in “Spare Room.” 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


In the following sentences find the 
right word for each blank. a-h are from 
“Poetry of New England”; i-j are from 
“The Round Table.” 


. bland 


a . lithe 
b. turgid 

. 

d 


. recluse 
. bluff 
i. intricate 
j. weird 


. rhetoric 
. rakishly 
e. sober 


1. Siles Marner waa —— +... 
the famous novel by George Eliot. 

2. The waters of the Mis- 
sissippi washed away houses and barns. 

8. At eighty my grandfather walked with 
a jaunty air and carried a cane ‘ 

4. A paratrooper must have a 
body and a disciplined mind. 

5. Sunburn should be treated with a 

lotion or ointment. 

6. The cry of a hoot-owl is a 
sound at night. 

7. The soldier's face was —H~ ~~ 
as he described the hardships he had en- 
dured in the enemy camp. 

8. Many commanding officers have a 
—___—___— manner acquired through long 
years of military discipline. 

9. Unfortunately many political cam- 
paign speeches are more than 
good common sense. 

10. Tolstoy’s famous novel, War and 
Peace, has an plot. 


SENIOR 


Beyond the Horizon 
(Concluded) 


Mrs. Mayo (rising and throwing her 
arms around him — hysterically). James! 
James! Where are you going? 

Mayo (incoherently): I'm goin’ — to 
bed, Katey. It’s late, Katey — it’s late. 
(He goes out.) 

(Mrs, Mayo and Scott follow Mr 
Mayo, leaving the brothers alone. Then 
ANDREW comes over and speaks in a 
low voice, full of feeling.) 

ANDREW: Buck up, Rob. It ain’t any 
use crying over spilt milk and it'll tum 
out for the best — let’s hope. It couldn't 
be helped — what’s happened. 

Rosert (wildly): But it’s a lie, Andy, 
a lie! 

AnpREW: Of course it’s a lie. You 
know it and I know it — but that’s all 
ought to know it. 

Rosert: Pa’ll never forgive you. Oh, 
the whole affair is so senseless — tragic. 
Why did you think you must go away? 

AnpREw: You know better than to 
ask that. You know why. (Fiercely.) I 
can wish you and Ruth all the good luck 
in the world, and I do, and I mean it; 
but you can’t expect me to stay around 
here. And I'd hate the farm if I stayed, 
hate it for bringin’ things back. | 
couldn’t take interest in the work any 
more, work with no purpose in sight. 
Can’t you see what it’d be? Remember | 
haven't stopped loving her, and couldn't 
if I was to stay, Would that be fair to 
you or to her? Put yourself in my place. 
(He shakes his brother fiercely by the 
shoulder.) Tell me the truth! You love 
her. What'd you do? : 

Rosert (chokingly): T'd—Id go, 
Andy! (He buries his face in his hands 
with a shuddering sob.) 

ANDREW (seeming to relax suddenly 
all over his body—in a low steady 
voice): Then you know why I got to go; 
and there’s nothing more to be said. 
Let’s go to bed. I've got to be up long 
before sun-up. (Turning down the lamp). 
And I've got to pack yet. (He slaps his 
brother on the back. Rosert does not 
move. ANDREW bends over and blows 
out the lamp. His voice comes from the 
darkness.) Don’t sit there mourning, 
Rob. It'll all come out in the wash. 
Come on and get some sleep. Every- 
thing’ turn out all right in the end. 
(Rosert can be heard stumbling to his 
feet, atid the dark figures of the two 
brothers can be seen groping their way 
toward the doorway in the rear as 


The Curtain Falls 


Reprinted by permission of Random 
House, Inc. 
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By JOHN P. MARQUAND 


URING all of his four years at Har- 

vard Jeffrey went home for Satur- 
day and Sunday because it was 
cheaper than stopping at the rooming 
house near Central Square where he 
stayed during the week. When they 
asked him at home how he liked it 
there, he always said, of course, that 
he had a fine time, but even then he 
did not entirely believe it. He only 
realized later that he was one of those 
boys to whom others referred as grease 
balls, or other less printable names. He 
was a part of that grim and underprivi- 
leged group that appeared in the Yard 
each morning with small leather bags 
containing books and papers. He was 
one of the boys who used the reading 
room in the Library as a resting place 
because there was no other place to go, 
and who ate a sandwich there for lunch, 
and to whom no one spoke unless it 
was absolutely necessary. 

The town and home meant much 
more to Jeffrey than anything he 
learned at college. Later when he heard 
people talk of the democracy of the 
small town, he knew it was a halt 
truth, because a smal] town was actu- 
ally a complicated place, with social 
gradations which one accepted without 
being entirely aware of them. There 
were people who lived on Center Street 
whom his father spoke to with a special 
tone, such as the Thompsons and the 
Nestleroades and the Barneses. And 
then there were people like them- 
selves and Dr. Adams and Mr. Pratt 
who ran the clothing store. And then 
there were people whom his father re- 
ferred to as “scrubs,” the workers in 
the carpet mills and the employees in 
the shoe shop and the people who did 
odd jobs. 

When Jeffrey walked up Cente: 
Street he always had an uneasy feeling. 
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To a grease ball a girl from Center Street is like Spring 


The houses there had striped awnings 
in the summertime and there were 
round flower beds on the lawns. They 
kept watering the lawns on Center 
Street with sprinklers that whirled 
aiound. That was where Louella lived 
—on Center Street. Sometimes on Sat- 
urdays he would meet her downtown 
and he would always take off his hat 
quickly and smile. Sometimes he would 
see her at church on Sundays but he 
never thought of talking to her. 

One Saturday close to the time tor 
the final examination he went to the 
Bragg Public Library to borrow Mere- 
dith’s Diana of the Crossways. Years 
later when he heard someone say that 
Meredith was a young man’s writer, his 
mind went back to his efforts with 
Diana of the Crossways up in the hall 


_bedroom where he lived in Cambridge 


during the week. When he tried to read 
Diana again he had that old feeling 
that he must finish it and remember it, 
that he must make notes on the physi- 
cal appearance of all the characters be- 
cause that was the sort of question 
which would be on the examination 

The public library was a brick build 
ing, like the Town Hall, but smaller. 
To the left was the reading and period- 
ical room, to the right Miss Jacobs sat 
behind her desk with the catalogues 
in their golden-oak cases and with three 
lilacs in a vase in front of her. The 
room smelled of floor oil and of books 
arranged along the wall and in alcoves. 
Diana of the Crossways was there in 
the catalogue, and Miss Jacobs told 
him that he could find it himself over 
by the window. 

“Well,” Miss Jacobs said, “you're 
quite a stranger.” 
’ “Yes,” Jeffrey said, “I'm just home 
Saturdays and Sundays.” 

Then there was a footstep behind 


him and the light glinted on Miss 
Jacobs’ glasses. 

“Why, hello,” Miss 
“here’s someone else 
stranger.” 

Jeffrey stepped away from the desk, 
holding Diana of the Crossways. It was 
Louella Barnes. 

She was standing by Miss Jacobs’ 
desk, and the light of the window in 
the alcove just behind her put her face 
in the shadow, but it made a glow on 
her yellow hair, which was done up in 
a tight, uncompromising knot just be- 
low her little hat. She was like Beatrix 
Castlewood walking down the stairs. 
All sorts of thoughts like that passed 
through Jeffrey’s mind. It was the first 
time in his life that his academic 
studies had assumed any practical sig- 
nificance. She was like Botticelli’s 
Spring, she was like Milton’s pagan 
nymphs. . 

He did not want to look at her tor 
more than a brief instant. Instead he 
backed slowly away from Miss Jacobs’ 
desk and gazed intently at two posters 
on the wall behind her. 

“Oh, Miss Jacobs,” Louella 
“doesn’t the library look nice?” 

“That’s sweet of you to say it,” Miss 
Jacobs said. “We try to keep it nice.” 

Jeffrey was still staring at the posters, 
trying to detach himself from the group, 
wondering whether he should speak to 
her first, or whether she would speak to 
him. 

“Why,” Louella said, “if it isn’t Jef- 
frey Wilson. Hello, Jeffrey.” 

She was holding out her hand to him. 
He forgot that he was holding Diana 
of the Crossways and when he tried to 
shift it over, it fell with a flop on the 
brown linoleum floor. 

“Oh,” he said, “hello, Louella.” And 
then he stooped to nick it un He felt 
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the blood rushing to his face as he 
stooped and he knew that his coat was 
too tight behind and his trousers were 
binding. But Louella was still speaking. 

“Father wants to know,” Louella was 
saying, “if it’s time for him yet to have 
Letters from America.” 

Miss Jacobs opened a drawer in her 
desk and consulted a sheet of paper. 

“If Mr. Barnes wants it,” Miss Jacobs 
answered, “we'll just forget that any- 
one’s ahead of him if he brings it back 
on Monday. There’s no one else ahead 
on Center Street.” She tapped a little 
bell on her desk. 

“Walter,” she called, “Walter!” Miss 
Jacobs’ voice dropped to a kind and 
gentle murmur: “We have Walter New 
combe now.” 

Walter Newcombe was a gangly boy 
ot seventeen, who obviously knew he 
was a West Ender. His hair was not 
brushed, and his nose was shining. 

“Walter,” Miss Jacobs said, “get Let- 
ters from America, please.” 

“Who wrote it, ma'am?” 
asked. 

“Rupert Brooke,” Miss Jacobs told 
him, very gently indicating that West 
Enders never knew things like that 
Jeffrey knew that he should be goir-g. 
but if he left he would not hear Louella 
speak again. 

“How does it feel to be a college 
girl?” Miss Jacobs asked. 

Louella gave a deprecating laugh. 

“College girls are just the same as 
other girls,” she said. “At least, I feel 
the same, and this is my last year.” 
And she looked at Jeffrey and smiled. 

“A college boy and a college girl,’ 
Miss Jacobs said, “right together in 
the library at once. My, it’s quite a 
day.” 

Jeffrey did not know exactly what to 
do, but there was no reason for him to 
stay because he also had his book. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s time I was go 
ing. Good-by and thank you, Miss 
Jacobs.” 

He thought Louella would walk out 
first, but she waited for him, and they 
walked down the hall together. He 
lunged forward and opened the door 
for her. 

“What's the book you're reading?” 
Louella asked. 

“Just a tough old book,” he said, 
“Diana of the Crossways by George 
Meredith.” 

“Oh,” Louella said, and she nodded 
with knowing sympathy. “It must be 
the English Novel course. We have it 
too, at Smith.” 

“It’s sort of hard to understand,” Jet- 
frey said. “Well - ” 
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He stopped, and Louella stopped, 
too. They had come to the end of the 
library path. 

“It’s just the right afternoon for iced 
tea, isn’t it?” Louella said. 

“What?” Jeffrey asked her. 

“Iced tea,” Louella said. “I've got 
some made, Wouldn’t you like to have 
some on the porch?” 

It took a moment to grasp that she 
was asking him to accompany her to 
her home to have iced tea, asking him 
to walk with her up Center Street and 
right to her front porch. His common 
sense told him that he ought to take 
it casually and so he framed his words 
carefully in his head before he spoke 
them. 

“I wouldn’t mind some iced tea at 
ill,” he said. 

The new leaves of the maple trees on 
Center Street were all yellowish green, 
but he was not thinking of the leaves. 
He was thinking that his trousers were 
baggy. He was wondering what the 
people on Center Street would be say- 
ing when they saw him walking with 
Louella Barnes without a hat. 

“May I carry your book for you?” he 
said. 

“Oh, no,” she answered, “it’s very 
light.” He did not want to snatch for it, 
but he knew that it would not look 
right unless he carried the book. 

“I'm not as delicate as that,” she 
said. “I'm not just a Dresden china 
affair.” But she had handed him the 
book. 

Her heels tapped sharply on the 
brick walk beneath the maple trees. She 
was almost as tall as he was, but not 
quite, and he wished that his trousers 
were pressed. 

“It’s funny,” Louella said, “we 
haven’t seen each other for a long 
while, have we? That is, not to talk 
to.” 

“It’s because we've been away at 
college,” Jeffrey said. 

Louella was right. It was just the 
day for iced tea. It had not struck him 
as being particularly hot, until he 
walked with Louella on Center Street, 
but after all, though he hardly knew 
anyone to speak to after four years in 
college, he was a college man. The iron 
fence of the Barnes lawn was in front 
of him. They were turning in the gate. 
They were walking up the tarred walk 
ard the white lilacs by the yellow porch 
were all in bloom. The awnings were 
out above the downstairs windows. Jef- 
frey drew his shoulders back. After all, 
he was a college man. 

“In English 12,” Jeffrey said, “there’s 
a man named Winterstein. He’s quite a 


SENIOR 


writer. That’s English 12, under Pro- 
fessor C. T. Copeland. We call him 
‘Copey.” Did you ever meet a man 
named Winterstein?” 

“Winterstein,” Louella said, “let me 
see. I seem to know the name, but | 
don’t think I ever met him.” 

The porch was cool and shaded trom 
the afternoon sun, with a slate-gray 
floor and a bilious yellow railing. There 
was not much effort at beauty on 
porches in those days—no colored 
rugs, no tables with plate glass tops - 
but Louella’s porch remained in his 
mind ever afterward as a sort of metric 
standard. Ever afterward, he found 


(Continued on page 28) 


JOHN P. 
MARQUAND 
is a New Eng- 
lander in all but 
birth. Unlike his 
distinguished 
ancestors, he 
was not born in 
the old Mar- 
quand place 
near Newbury- 
port, Mass., but in Delaware in 1893. 
Like Jeffrey, in the accompanying 
story, he went to Harvard, after 
graduating from the Newburyport 
High School. In “Copey’s” classes, 
Marquand first began to want to 
write, but before he could do much 
about it, he went to France in World 
War I, reported for a Boston paper, 
and wrote copy for an advertising 
agency. In 1920 he published a very 
bad novel, followed by some 125 
stories and serials for magazines. 
Among these were the famous Mr. 
Moto stories, regularly filmed in 
Hollywood. 

By 1937 Marquand was a prosper- 
ous popular writer. In that year his 
first “serious” book—The Late 
George Apley (Pulitzer Prize novel) 
appeared. It was followed by the 
critical and popular successes Wick- 
ford Point (1939); H. M. Pulbam, 
Esquire (1941) and So Little Time 
(1943). All these books have raised 
their author to the top of the literary 
heap, although they satirize certain 
types — Boston aristocracy, football 
heroes, advertising agents, publish- 
ers, movie magnates. Today Mar- 
quand is doing a war job which 
keeps him too busy to write fiction. 
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THE 8-25 GOING UP WITH THE AID OF ROCKETS. 


ROCKET TAKEOFF 


Rockets may find an impor- 
tant place in aviation. Success- 
ful experiments have been made 
by the Army to develop rocket 
assists during takeoffs. 

The B-25 ( Mitchell bomber) 
shown above has just been 
given a takeoff “boost” by rock- 
ets attached to the wings. Notice 
that the landing gear has not 
yet been retracted. 

A rocket assist is useful when 
the bomber is carrying a heavy 
payload of high octane ‘gas and 
bombs. 

Since high takeoff speeds can 
be attained with rockets, a 
shorter takeoff run will get the 
plane off the ground. There- 
fore, smaller landing fields can 
be used even when the plane is 
heavily loaded. 

Another reason for the rocket 
assist is this. It lessens the huge 
amount of fuel consumed to get 
the aircraft in flight. 

The many hundreds of gal- 


s lons saved by using the rocket 


assist will increase the bomber’s 
fying range and actual time in 
the air. 

Since aircraft once in flight 
can support payloads which 
they cannot even get off the 
ground, the rocket assist may 
be used to increase the cargo 
of our planes. 

The Navy has also developed 
a method for takeoff boosts, but 
ues jet propulsion instead of 
tockets for the assist. 


The jet 
“Jato” in the Navy, are at- 
tached beneath the fuselage of 
the plane rather than under the 
wings. 

These jet units contain a solid 
propellant which includes oxy- 
gen. They are ignited by elec- 
trically controlled spark plugs. 
Escaping steam gives the plane 
its takeoff boost. 

Five of these jet units will 
hurl a Grumman Wildcat off a 
flight deck in a jiffy. 

Shorter takeoffs on a carrier 
allow more planes to use the 
flight deck at one time. It also 
permits more planes to be air- 
borne in a shorter time. 








bit Talh 


The B-2 

When planes come over- 
head in combat zones, and 
our soldiers are not sure 
whose planes they are, the 
soldiers call them B-2s, 
meaning “be too bad if 
they are not friendly.” . 

Next Week: What's a 
“peashooter”? 





units, known as 











PLANE SPEAKING 


By Som Burger 


Curtiss Helldivers are now 
blasting the Japs with 20 mm. 
cannon. They are the first can- 
non-firing warplanes ever to be 
used on aircraft carriers. The 
cannon are attached in fixed 
positions on the landing edge 
of the wing, where the Hell- 
diver’s .50 cal. machine guns 
used to be. 


— 3 ° 


Of all the features of the 
B-29, which make it in fact a 
Superfortress, one of the most 
important is the gunfire con- 
trol system. Because of it, the 
plan can shoot a greater concen- 
tration of lead more accurately 
and at a greater distance than 
any other plane ever built . . . 
can better protect itself against 
enemy fighter planes. 

This system, designed by 
General Electric engineers, in- 
cludes computing gun sights 
which automatically correct for 
various factors such as wind 
and plane velocity while the 
gunner holds the sight directly 
on the target. In mere seconds, 
most of the plane’s armament 
can be swung around to con- 
centrate terrific fire on a single 
spot. 

— — c 

In night flyinz, our pilots 
wear their oxygen masks from 
the moment they take off. Pilots 
have found that even a slight 
lack of oxygen lessens their 
ability to see in the dark. 





Twin-failed 
"Black Widow" 


The Army has lifted some 
of the secrecy surrounding the 
Northrop P-61 Black Widow. 
(See photo below.) The Black 
Widow is a fast, black, twin- 
tailed night fighter. Armed with 
20 mm. cannon and .50 cal. 
machine guns, it is as deadly 
as the insect it is named after. 

Twin-tailed and _ twin-en 
gined, the P-61 has the con 
tours of the P-38 or the Focke 
Wulf 189. 

The Black Widow is fast, and 
no wonder. It is powered by 
two Pratt & Whitney Double 
Wasp engines of 2000 h.p. each. 
Especially built for night fight- 
ing, the Black Widow carries a 
crew of two or three. It has an 
extremely long range for a 
fighter. The P-61 is as big as 
a medium bomber, and weighs 
more than most transports. 

But despite her size and 
weight, the Black Widow can 
outfly and out-maneuver the 
lightest of ordinary fighters 
This is due to new type of wing 
structure, the details of which 
are still shrouded in secrecy. 

This much is known. The 
new type of wing makes the 
Black Widow an_ acrobatic 
marvel. It gives the plane a 
low landing speed and short 
taxi. Both are important for a 
plane that flies by night and 


| operates from small fields. 


Northrop Aircraft, Ine 


WIDOWS IN FLIGHT. GUN POSITIONS ARE CENSORED. 





**@HOULD high school girls break 

dates with high school boys in 
order to date servicemen home on fur- 
lough?” That is the question. The ma- 
jority answer, from both boys and girls, 
is no, as a general rule. The boys object 
to being penalized simply because they 
aren’t old enough to be in uniform and 
the girls take the practical attitude 
that, in the long run, breaking dates 
doesn’t pay! 

However, many of the date-breaking 
objectors admit that there might be 
special cases (a serviceman who is on 
his way overseas, a “very close friend,” 
a “very short furlough”) when a girl 
would be justified in breaking the date. 
In such cases, they say, she should give 
the high school boy the true explana- 
tion, not some cooked-up excuse, and 
he would respond to such fair play 
with a willingness to postpone their date. 

See below for representative opinions 
on both sides of the argument. 

The question for the next Jam Ses- 
sion is: “DO YOU THINK IT’S OKAY 
FOR YOUR DATE (BOY OR GIRL) 
TO SMOKE? TO DRINK?” 

Write your opinions and mail them 
not later than Monday, October 16th, to 
Gay Head, Scholastic Magazine, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. If 
you do not wish your name printed, 
please say so, but all letters must be 
signed with name and school address. 


— Gay Head 


TODAY’S QUESTION: 


“Should High School Girls Break Dates With 
High School Boys in Order to Date Servicemen 
Home on Furlough?” 


No, definitely not! Why should we 
be made to play second fiddle? After all, 
we'd be in uniform, too, if we could. 


Almon Schut 
Sparta (Michigan) High School 


It never pays to break a date, except 
for a very special reason — and a very 
special reason should never be to go out 
with somebody else. 

A Girl 
Concordia (Kansas) High School 


If she does, it’s the same as telling a 
high school boy that he’s only wanted 
when nothing else is available. 


A Girl 
Gardner (Mass.) High School 


SS ESSILON 


If she chooses to date a serviceman, 
that is her privilege, but she is not play- 
ing fair with a high school boy by 
breaking a date made previously. Break- 
ing any date is definitely o-u-t. 

Billy Smith 
Central High School 
Pueblo, Colorado 


The only girls who should break 
dates for servicemen are those who 
are “going steady” with servicemen — 
and they shouldn’t be making dates with 
anyone else! 

Marion Francis 


Central Needle Trades High School 
New York City 


Definitely not! High school girls 
should stick to their own crowd. You 
can never tell whether a serviceman is 
feeding you a line or not. He’s home 
for only a few days, then off to camp 
or to see another Susie Q. You can see 
a high school boy often and know him 
better. 


Ruby Jean Bevins 
Belfry (Kentucky) High School 


If a girl turns down a high school boy 
for a serviceman, it makes the boy feel 
that he has to be in uniform to rate a 
date —or that the girl is just goofy 
over servicemen. 


Loess Nelson 
Clinton (lowa) High School 


Eleven of my pals have the same 
answer I have — positively NO! Serv- 
icemen have plenty of U.S.O, girls, 
WAVES, WACs, and SPARS to date. 
They're a bunch of robbers if they keep 
taking our girls! 

Dana White 
Milton (Mass.) High School 


I think a girl should break a date 
For the guy going overseas 
"Cause he’s the one who fights 
And rates the date 

Not me! 


Jerry Lindgren 
McAllen (Texas) High School 


I'd rather be jilted for a serviceman 
than a jitterbug — which has happened! 
John A. Brosius 


Church Farm School 
Glenlock, Pa. 


SENIOR 


After all, she made the date and she 
should keep it. It happened to me once 
and I was plenty sore. Maybe she didn’t 
know he was coming home, but that’s 
a tough break for him — or should have 
been! 

A Senior Boy 
Everett (Washington) High School 


Should we? Shouldn’t we? Yes! No! 
Gee, I don’t know. If I were to follow 
the rules, I’d never break one date tor 
another. Yet, from another viewpoint, 
this is war! 

Elsie Hirsh 
Carteret (N. J.) High School 


Private Bill gets my vote tor first 
pickin’s on dates. After all, he might 
not be home again for some time and 
Johnny will be around all the time until 
he’s eighteen. When Johnny goes into 
service, he'll want the same priority. 


Marion Reed 
Vandergrift (Pa.) High School 


This may not be what other boys 
think, but I wouldn’t feel hurt if a girl 
broke a date with me for a serviceman. 
A high school boy can always date her 
some other time. 


Robert R. Goodapple 
Quincy (Ill) High School 


Yes, if he’s a close friend and it his 
furlough is only for a very short time. 
But you should explain this to your 
high school date. The right sort of fel- 
low will understand. 


Lillian Ermakovich 
Weaver High School 
Hartford, Conn. 


You know how mad we girls get 
when we find out we're playing second 
fiddle? Well, how do you think Bill or 
Jim feels? 

Mary Marano 
Catholic Central High School 
Troy, N. Y. 


I question whether most high school 
‘girls should date servicemen at all. Un- 
les she’s a senior, I think she should 
stick to high school boys and leave the 
servicemen for older girls who are out 
of school and more experienced. 


Jean Taylor 
Dyer (Tenn.) High School 
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MAKING MAGIC 
WITH PLASTICS 





The Story of 
Dr. Winton Patnode 














As a boy Dr. Patnode liked to try new things Dr. Patnode went to Comell where he ot only 
with the chemistry set in his bedroom workshop. studied organo-metallic chemistry, but also 
His younger brother would watch, fascinated, | was a business manager of the Cornell Dramatic 
from a safe distance. Club, one of the busiest groups on the campus. 
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After receiving a Ph.D. from Comell, Dr: At his home Dr. Patnode experiments too. 
Patnode went to General Electric. His research Tropical plants, potential sources of oil and 
work in plastics has helped create materials rubber substitutes, share space with vegetables 
with important wartime applications. in his large garden. 


R. PATNODE enjoys creat- 

ing new products, Formex, 
Flamenol, and Glyptal, three im- 
portant ones, are used in aircraft, 
ships, and factories. They are help- 
ing war production now, and after 
Victory, they will again contribute 
to peacetime conveniences. 

Although many minds and many 
hands contributed to these develop- 
ments, Dr. Patnode has played an 
important part in each. 

Now Dr. Patnode is working on 
new problems brought about by 
the war; problems so urgent that 
although he holds a commission in 
the USNR he has not been called to 
active duty. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, New York. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: 
“The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 P.M. 
EWT, NBC. “The World Today” news every 
weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS 


The best investment in the world 
is in this country's future — 
Keep all the Bonds you Buy 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


BARON FREDERICK VON STEUBEN (1730-1794) 
Builder of a Victorious Army 


EW men contributed more to American victory in the Revolutionary War 
than Baron Frederick von Steuben (Shtoy-ben) former officer on the staff 


of Frederick the Great of Prussia. 
Steuben offered his services to Congress, asking no reward unless these 


services proved valuable. As Inspector General under Washington, Steuben 
é 








built a new army. It was one of the greatest feats of rapid military training NERAL STEUBEN THIS ARMY 
in world history. Throughout the war he was Washington's closest military || jo 7ye EQUALIN DISCIPLINE 
advisor. In 1783 Steuben assisted Washington in preparing a plan for the OF THE BEST BRITISH TROOPS! 
future defense of the United States. 

After the war Steuben became a citizen by acts of the Pennsylvania and 
New York legislatures, and in 1787 he was elected a regent of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. 
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1. Steuben drilled the troops with a musket in his own hands. This shocked ley Forge became a highly 
officers who felt they should not mingle closely with their men. disciplined military force. 
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3. The army proved 
its worth at the Battle 
of Monmouth, June 
28, 1778. Steuben 
helped win victory 
when he rallied the |; 
retreating troops of 
General Charles Lee. /\.4 
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GENERA, . At siege of York- 

‘ town, which ended 
in Cornwallis’ sur- 
render, Steuben’s 
knowledge of siege 


campaign of 1780, which saved the warfare was of great 
South, Steuben collected supplies for him. value to Washington. 


Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 
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NOW UNDER WAY! 
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SEE YOUR SCIENCE TEACHER 
~ 


A SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 


The Fourth Annual Science Talent Search, 
just getting under way, offers you the oppor- 
tunity of a career in any field of science. 

Forty boys and girls, selected on a com- 
petitive basis, will be invited to the Science 
Talent Institute at Washington, D. C. with 
all expenses paid. They will share in $11,000 
in scholarship awards ranging from $100 to 
$2400. 

You stand to win whether or not you are 
among the 40 who go to Washington. In the 
past three years, as a result of receiving honor- 
able mention, more than 500 Science Talent 
Search contestants were offered scholarships 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC. 
Ted Malone, Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network. 


from leading educational institutions. 

The Science Talent Search is conducted by 
the Science Clubs of America. Westinghouse 
sponsors and makes it financially possible as a 
contribution: to the advancement of science 
in America. 

Examinations will be held December 1. 
Investigate this opportunity now. For your 


convenience there is a coupon below. Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Science Clubs of America 
1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me full information about the Fourth Annual 
Science Talent Search. 


Name 





(Please Type or Print) 
Address 








City 














Day for Tea 
(Continued) 


himself supporting a fixed belief that 
no porch was in proper taste unless it 
had heavy dull-green rocking chairs, 
and a round wicker table painted black, 
and unless it had one of those Cape 


Cod hammocks made of khaki canvas 
with a purple denim cushion in each 
corner, suspended from the ceiling by 
galvanized iron chains, 

“Till get the tea,” Louella said. 

“May I help you?” Jeffrey said. It 
must have been the right thing to say, 
because she smiled, although she shook 
her head. 








“Flying Fish— 
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Navy scout planes have sighted enemy ships. The pilots break 
radio silence to flash the position. Torpedo planes on task force 
carriers take off for action — each with a deadly flying fish! 

Radiotelephone carries the word from far-ranging planes in 
today’s air and sea battles. Planes can attack without opposing 
fleets ever coming within range of each other’s big guns. It’s a 
new kind of naval warfare made possible by radiotelephone. 


The special communications equipment used by Navy planes 
is but another example of how Bell Telephone Laboratories’ 
scientists and workers at Western Electric, manufac- 
turers for the Bell System, are helping our forces to win 


battles around the world. 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 





“Oh, no,” Louella said. “Ill be only 
a minute. Just sit down and make your- 
self at home.” 

Jeffrey smoothed his coat and mopped 
his forehead and then folded his hand- 
kerchief carefully and put it in his 
breast pocket. He was trying to plan 
what to say to Louella next, telling 
himself that he must not laugh or talk 
too loudly, and that he must not shuffle 
his feet. Louella was gone for such a 
long while that he wondered whether 
she might not be sorry that she had 
asked him and whether she might not 
be waiting in the house, hoping that 
he would go away, but just as that 
thought came to him the front door 
opened and there was Louella, carrying 
a tray. On the tray she carried was a 
pitcher of real cut glass, and two tall 
goblets and a cut-glass sugar bowl, and 
also a large glass plate containing some 
thin sandwiches cut in hearts and cir- 
cles with a little ring of parsley around 
them. From the top of the pitcher arose 
a green spray of mint leaves. 

“There,” Louella said, “sit down and 
make yourself at home.” 

Jeffrey could not take his eyes from 
the tray and the cut glass and, with- 
out intending, he must have looked at 
it too hard. 

“I think it’s nice to have things nice 
when you have iced tea, don’t you?” 
Louella asked. 

“Yes,” Jeffrey said, “that’s right.” 

He sat down in one of the rocking 
chairs and Louella sat down on the one 
beside him and crossed her ankles care- 
fully and smoothed her gray skirt. 

“I suppose you have to work pretty 
hard, now,” Louella said, “with final 
exams coming. I do.” 

“If you do your work every day,” 
Jeffrey said, “there’s no reason to be 
afraid of examinations.” He sipped his 
iced tea thoughtfully. “I’m not afraid of 
them.” 

He smiled when he said it, because 
he did not want to show off. 

“T’m not either,” Louella said, “but 
a lot of people are.” 

He was glad that they were both 
brave and not afraid of examinations. 
but now that they both had said so, 
the subject seemed to be completely ex- 
hausted. He leaned back in an effort to 
think of something else to say. He for- 
got it was a rocking chair. He had to 
raise his legs straight off the floor to 
right himself. 

“They rock back pretty quickly, if 
you're not used to them,” Louella said, 
and she laughed and Jeffrey laughed 

“Yes.” Jeffrey pulled his feet under 
him. The rocking chair pitched slightly 
forward. He put his hands on the arms 
to steady himself. 
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“Maybe I'd better be going now,” 
he said. ‘ 

“Oh, no,” Louella said, “no, please.” 

Jeffrey leaned backward and again he 
forgot it was a rocking chair. 

“T'll tell you what we'll do.” Lou- 
ella spoke quickly before he could an- 
swer. “We'll play the phonograph. We'll 
bring it out here, that is, if you like 
music, but I guess you'll have to help 
me. 

Jeffrey wiped his feet on the jute 
mat by the front door and followed 
Louella into the hall. The phonograph 
was in the little sitting room, on the 
left. He saw the beveled mirror over 
the fireplace and a fan of white paper 
between the andirons. He had never 
<cen white paper made into a fan like 
that. The phonograph was square and 
heavy, but even with the iced tea, 
there was room for it on the porch 
table. 

There was no need to talk as the 
songs went on. He could sit relaxed, 
aid occasionally he could look at her, 
as she listened. He could see her pro- 
file as she looked out toward Center 
Street. He could see the way her hair 
curled tightly over her ears. 

“It’s lovely music,” Louella said. 

“Yes,” he said, “it’s fine.” 

There was a moment's silence, but 
he was not embarrassed by the silence. 

As he sat there, he seemed to be 
dancing with Louella Barnes at the 
Senior Prom at Smith. His arm was 
around her waist. Her hand was resting 
on his shoulder. He forgot that he did 
not know how to dance. 

“There’re lots more,” Louella said. 
“Tll play them when you come again.” 

Jeffrey hitched himself forward in 
the rocking chair. 

“Maybe Id better be going now,” he 
said. 

“No, no,” Louella said, “it’s early. 
Father isn’t back yet.” 

It occurred to Jeffrey that it might 
be better if he left before Mr. Barnes 
appeared, but he sank back in his chair. 

“We haven't talked about anything 
at all,” Louella said. “What are you 
going to do when you're finished with 
college?” 

It must have been the music, it could 
not have been the iced tea. It must 
ive been some strain of romanticism 
within him which made him think of 
the impossible. He thought of mention- 
ing the Foreign Legion or the Lafay- 
ette Escadrille, but he was sure that 
os would think that he was showing 
off. 

“I guess I'll be a newspaper man,” 
he said. 

He had never intended to be a news- 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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| paper man, and he did not know how 
one went about it, but now he knew he 
would have to do it, or he could never 
speak to Louella Barnes again. 

“Oh, Jeffrey,” she said, “why, I think 
that’s wonderful.” 

He could see himself with a horrible 
clarity afterwards, seated there by the 
| cut-glass pitcher and the cut-glass gob- 
lets, trying to reach beyond himself. 
| “Oh, Jeffrey,” she said again, “I 

|think that’s wonderful. Do you know 
= who works on a newspaper?” 
” Jeffrey said, “that is, not ex- 





| 

| sctly.®” 
| “Well, 1 think it’s wonderful,” Lou- 
[ella said. “Here come Mother and 
Father now.” 

Jeffrey pushed himself out of the 
rocking chair. “I've got to be going 
now,” he said. “Really.” 

“Oh, no,” Louella said, and she put 
her hand on his arm. He could not be- 
lieve it, but there it was. “Please wait. 
Father and Mother would love to see 
you.” 

He could see Mr. and Mrs. Barnes 
walking slowly up the tarred path. Mr. 
Barnes wore a straw hat and carried a 
rolled-up newspaper which meant that 
he must have come from the city on| 
the 6:01 train. Mr. Barnes waved his 
paper when he saw Louella. 

“Hello,” he called, “hello, Chick.” 

Jeffrey felt that he ought not to have 
been there to have heard that term of 
endearment. 

“Well, of all things,” said Mrs. 
Barnes, “if it isn’t Jeffrey Wilson.” 

“Well,” Mr. Barnes said, “I'm glad to 
see you, Jeffrey. Are they working you 
hard at college?” 

“And iced tea,” Mrs. Barnes said, 
“and the best pitcher. It’s a real party.” 

“Oh, Mother,” Louella said, “you 
know the pitcher makes it nicer.” 

“I could do with some of that my- 
self,” Mr. Barnes said. 

“Tll get you some in the kitchen,” 
Mrs. Barnes told him, and she smiled 
at Jeffrey. “Are you coming, Harold?” 

But Mr. Barnes lingered on the 
porch. 

“Father,” Louella said, “what do you 
think — Jeffrey’s going to be a news- 
paper man.” 

“Well, well,” Mr. Barnes said, “are, 
you? Now that’s an interesting thing to 
do.” 

“Harold,” Mrs. Barnes called from 
the house. “Can I talk to you a min- 
ute?” And Jeffrey and Louella were on 
the porch alone. 

“T’'ve got to be going, really,” Jeffrey 
said. 





“Oh, no, please don't,” Louella told 
him: “I'll get you some more iced tea. 
Father and Mother don’t like sitting 
on the porch. They like to sit inside.” 

“It’s pretty near time for supper,” 
Jeffrey said. “I've got to be going, 
really.” 

“Wait a minute,” Louella said. She 
looked at the empty cut-glass pitcher. 
“I'm afraid I didn’t make enough iced 
tea.” 

“There was plenty of it,” 
said. “Thank you very much.” 

“Good-by,” Louella said, “and come 
back soon, now that you’ve found your 
way. 

She was smiling at him when he held 
her hand. “Come as soon as you can,” 
she said, “now that you’ve found your 


way. 


Jeffrey 


Reprinted from So Little Time, pub- 
lished by Little, Brown and Co. Copyright, 
1943 by John P. Marquand. 
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There is an old true story of a Re- 
publican leader in Vermont who always 
showed up at Democratic rallies. He 
seemed to take grim pleasure in attend- 
ing these gatherings, somewhat to the 
discomfort of the assembled Democrats. 
One day a Democratic leader asked the 
old fellow why he came to their meet- 
ings. “Is it in your mind that you might 
get converted?” 

“Oh, no,” said the Republican. “Noth- 
in’ like that. Ill tell ye, I jes’ come 
aroun’ t’ yer meetin’s so’s t’ keep my 
disgust fresh.” 

Gor. Saltonstall (Mass.) in Quote 


Crash Dive 

One of the best “survivor” stories 
since the war has been related by a 
submarine officer who returned from a 
hair-raising experience at sea with this 
little gem: 

“We crash-dived and watched the 
gauges with anxious eyes. Depth 
charges were popping too close for 
comfort. We expected the lights to go 
at any moment. Suddenly the sub’s 
cook rushed into the control room: 

“Hey,” he yelled, ‘you've got to do 
something about that destroyer. My 
bread’s falling!” 
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Today, on every invasion ship go rubber scale 
models of the beachhead. Every man now knows 
the battle ground before the battle starts. 


You’re looking at a beachhead. There’s the blue 
sea...the buff-colored beach...the barrier reef... 
the emerald palms. An officer is pointing out gun 
emplacements, air fields, roads...even rocks...and 
you study them well, for your life may depend upon 
your knowledge of every foot of enemy ground. 

Yet strangely enough, it isn’t actual land you're 
looking at. It’s a aa. =f an amazing three-dimen- 
sional map of the invasion coast—tinted, detail- 
perfect, made of rubber! 


The Navy knew that countless lives could be 
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saved if every man in every invasion force could 
have the advantages of studying these models. It 
meant models by the hundreds. But knowing how 
United States Rubber Company welcomes any job 
that helps save our fighting men, they came to out 
rubber experts. 


Rubber beachheads were new to us. Howevef; 
rubber beach wear—colored bathing caps, suits and 
shoes—was not. Out of the vast reservoir of skill 
and science gained in making these products, the 
way was worked out to make rubber beachheads 

uickly, accurately, in quantity. The result? Some- 
thing new in war; thousands of models, accurate, 
unbreakable, waterproof...and so light they can 
actually be flown to our forces. . 
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Reading List for 18-Year-Old Voting Age Debate 


Books 


Adams, J. T., ed. Dictionary of American 
History. New York, Chas. Scribners Sons, 
1940. 

Annual Debater’s Help Book series. New 
York, Noble and Noble. 

Baldwin, J. M. Dictionary of Philosophy 
and Psychology. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1901-05. 

Beard, C. A. American Citizenship. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1916. 

Bedford, J. H. Vocational Interests of 
Secondary. School Students. Los Angeles: 
Society for Occupational Research, 1938. 

Brooks, Fowler. The Psychology of Ado- 
lescence. New York, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1929 

Conklin, E. S. Principles of Adolescent 
Psychology. New York. H. Holt and Co., 
1935 

David, Paul. Post-War Youth Employ- 
ment. Washington, D. C., American Coun- 
il on Education, 1943. 

“Debate Syllabus” prepared by students, 
School of Speech, Northwestern University. 
Evanston, Illinois, 1944. 

Eighteenth Annual Debate Handbook 
Lowering the Voting Age. Bower Aly, edi- 
tor. Columbia, Mo., Lucas Brothers, 1944 

Distrib. by debate leagues. ) 

Magruder, Frank. American Government 
Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1924. 

McLaughlin, Andrew, ed. Cyclopedia 
of American Government. New York. D 
Appleton and Co., 1914. 

National American Womar Suftrage 
Assn. Victory, How Women Won It. New 
York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1940. 

Porter, K. H. A History of Suffrage in 
the U. §. Chicago. University of Chicago 
Press, 1918. 

Reference Shelf Series. New York. H 
W. Wilson Co. 

Rugg, Harold. A. History of American 
Government and Culture. New York. Ginn 
and Co., 1931. 

Seymour, Chas. and Frary, D. How the 
World Votes. Springfield. Mass.. C. A. 
Nichols Co., 1918 

State Government. Chicago: American 
Legislators’ Assn., Oct., 1943 

Stoddard, Geo. The Meaning of intelli 
gence New York, Macmillan Co., 1943 

Warren, H. C. Dictionary of Psychology 
New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934 

Wheeler, Raymond. Principles of Men- 
tal Development. New York, T Y. Crow 
ell Co.. 1932 


Magazine Articles 


Bagley, W. C. “Should Eighteen Year 
Olds Be Entrusted with the Ballot?” School 
ad Society, August 21, 1943. 

Connely. G M. “The Non-Voter—Who 
He Is, What He Is,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly Summer, 1944 


Davenport, W. Arnall,” 


“Unanimous 
Colliers. July 24, 1943 
Dillard, I. “Who'll Elect the Next Con- 
gress?” Survey Graphic, June, 1942. 
Harvey, C. C. “Question of Age Limit tor 


Future Voters.” School Activities, Decem- 
ber, 1943. 

Morgan, J. E. “Old Enough to Fight; Old 
Enough to Vote.” N. E. A. Journal, Feb- 
ruary, 1942. 

National Municipal Review, editorial, 
April 1, 1943. 

Newsweek. “Vote at 18.” August 16, 
1943. 
gas Magazine. December, 1943. (14 

riters. ) 

holastic. “Shall We Lower 

ge to 18?” February 15-20, 1943. 

Snedden, D. “Does Age Bring Intelli- 
gence?” Christian Century. November 27, 
1940. 

Time. “Suffrage jr., Georgia.” August 16, 
1943. 

Woman's Home Companion. “Is Eigh- 
teen Too Young to Vote?” December, 1943. 


Pamphlets 


Reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
“Prisoners in Stat. and Federal Prisons 


Voting 


3-T 


and “Reformatories.” Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Cen- 
sus, 1939 and 1940. 

“Uniform Crime Reports,” volume XIV, 
No. 2. Washington, D. C., F. B. L and 
U. S. Dept. of Justice, 1943. 

U. S. Congress, Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, 78th Congress, Ist Session. “Con- 
stitutional Amendment to Reduce Voting 
Age to 18.” Washington, D. C., Govt. 
Printing Office, 1943. 


DEBATE MATERIALS 


Scholastic Magazines in cooperation 
with the National University Extension 
Association and the National Forensic 
League will publish during the current 
school year a series of six authoritative 
articles on subjects related to the an- 
nual topic for state debating leagues: 
Resolved: That the legal voting age 
should be reduced to 18 years. Dr. Mills’ 
analysis of this question is the first of 
this series and will be followed by other 
articles on various phases of youth and 
citizenship problems at monthly inter- 


vals. 





OFF THE PRESS 


Prejudice comes from the heart, not 
the head. We don’t work our likes and 
dislikes out rationally. Frequently they 
lie so deep that we don’t even know we 
have them. They may completely con- 
tradict the standards we consciously ac- 
cept. 

Probing Our Prejudices is a unit for 
high school children, in which Miss 
Hortense Powdermaker does a fine job 
of tracking these dangerous blind spots 
back to their beginnings, and shows just 
how they grow into ugly attitudes af. 
fecting the wellbeing of minority 
groups, the persons who hold preju- 
dices, and society as a whole. Clearly, 
step by step, she explains how the “pic- 
tures in our mind” when we are very 
young are strengthened by impressions 
from our parents, experiences at school, 
the attitude of society, easy false gen- 
eralizations, and our own feeling of in- 
security. 

Miss Powdermaker’s book is ex- 
tremely welcome at this moment, be- 
cause she speaks to young people in an 
interesting and persuasive way. Preju- 
dices get a strangle hold when we are 
still immature, and the boys and girls 
now in high school must be wiser than 
we have been in recognizing and con- 
trolling emotions which can destroy 
their hope for a-better ‘future for all 
men. Miss Powdermaker tells what they 
can do about it. Since she is an an- 
thropologist, she writes with authority 
as well as human understanding. Helen 
Frances Storen contributes suggestions 
for school activities aimed at recogniz- 


ing, understanding, and changing social 
attitudes. (Harpers, cloth edition, $1.00; 
paper, 65c.) 
° co c 

In a prefatory note to Basic History 
of the United States, Charles and Mary 
Beard write, “With this book we bring 
to a close our many years of cooperative 
efforts in seeking to interpret the long 
course of American history. . . . It is 
newly designed and newly written to 
express the historical judgment which 
we have reached after more than forty 
years. .. . Whatever may be added to 
the record here presented, a considera- 
tion of these activities, ideas, and in- 
terests is basic, we believe, to any un- 
derstanding of American history.” In 
five hundred pages the Beards present 
the full course of our national develop- 
ment from colonial beginnings to the 
postwar employment problems we face 
today. As the title indicates, this new 
bodk is not a summary but a boiling 
down to the fundamental forces and 
events which have produced the 
America of which we are a part. It is 
not a test, but it belongs in the school- 
room, even though intended for mature 
readers. (New Home Library, 69c.) 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books 
ordered, at the prices indicated. If a 
booklet is available free of charge, of 
course no money need be sent. Address: 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS 
SERVICE BUREAU, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17. New York. 
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Four SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
publications give your students ad- 
vice on school activities, community 
service, the presidential election—and 
other topics of widespread student 
interest and value! 


Order These Inexpensive Booklets 
for Your Classes Today! 


MAKING THE MOST OF HIGH SCHOOL LIFE 
Hi There, High School! By Gay Head. 72 pages. 
The pocket-size primer for new students—a store of infor- 
mation on getting along in high school, taking part in 
activities, streamlined study habits, etc 15 
Single copy—20e. In orders of 10 or more, each.... ¢ 


YOUTH COMBATS JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Boy dates Girl—Third Series. By Gay Head. 32 pp. 
Here’s how an alert group of students organize and operate 
their own successful recreation center. Plus more stories on 
jobs, family relationships, dating, etc. 10 
Single copy—t5e. In orders of 10 or more, each.... ¢ 


JUNIOR HIGH AND THE HOME FRONT 


Bib and Tuck Stories. By Gay Head. 32 pages. 
18 lively adventure stories of the energetic ‘““Tucker Kids” 
featuring ideas for home front drives, helping war workers, 
tales from the fighting fronts, etc. 10 
Single copy—t5e. In orders of 10 or more, each.... ¢ 


1944 ANALYSIS OF DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


America Votes—1944, By Scholastic Staff. 32 pp. 
A non-partisan handbook of the 1944 presidential campaign 
showing our electoral system in action. For vital class study 
in history, government, economics, etc. 10 
Single copy—25e. In orders of 10 or more, each.... ¢ 
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HOW I USE SCHOLASTIC 


Teacher Competition in Classroom Methods 


CHOLASTIC Publications have in- 

vited teachers to write letters to the 
editors, telling what practical and 
effective methods for using the maga- 
zine they have worked out in their class- 
rooms. A subscription to the Book-of- 
the-Month Club will go to each teacher 
whose letter is printed. Letters may ap- 
ply to Senior Scholastic, World Week, 
or Junior Scholastic. 

This week we take pleasure in print- 
ing ‘the first half of a letter received 
from Miss Marian Wyckoff, English 
teacher in Weequahic High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. The second half 
of her letter will appear in next week's 
issue, 


Miss Wyckoff’s Letter 


A boy in my class said one day that 


|the best way to read a magazine was 
“to read it on your own.” This started 


me thinking. I wanted to use Scholastic, 


| but how could I keep the students from 
| feeling that it was just another text- 


book? 

I distributed copies of Scholastic 
Combined Edition to all my students 
with the suggestion that they take them 
home that night and enjoy themselves 
by reading whatever interested them 
— “read it on their own.” 

The following day I found, to my 
surprise, that this was one of the most 
fruitful assignments I have ever made. 
I had expected to find many students 
had read nothing, but really even the 
dullest had read, not one, but several 
features of the magazine. 

What should we do next? There were 
several important questions to consider: 


Time. How to include Scholastic 
most advantageously without trespass- 
ing on required subject matter, because 
of time limitations. 


Interest. How to maintain this spon- 
taneous initial interest, vital to success- 
ful learning, but easily killed by 
thoughtless pressure. 


Student Participation. How to devise 
varied methods by which students could 
share in determining how the magazine 
was to be used and have a chance to 
express individual abilities. 


Correlation. How to correlate the con- 
tent with required subject matter in a 
natural way. 


PLANNING THE WORK 


I appointed a committee of three and 
a chairman, in each class. It was their 
job to consider our four problems. The 
following day I gave them five minutes 


of class time to get student reaction 
and decisions. 

1. Time: They decided that they 
wanted to use Scholastic once a week, 
and cover the required course by do- 
ing a little extra work each day. 

2. Interest: Selection of features to 
be covered was to be made by the stu- 
dents. 

3. Participation: The method of pres- 
entation was to be determined by the 
students. 

4. Correlation: This point was worked 
out as we went along. 


MECHANICS 


The committee took charge. They dis- 
tributed the Scholastic copies when they 
arrived, doing this while students were 
assembling for class and taking no time 
from the class period. They selected 
the feature to be “assigned” that week, 
bringing their decision to me for my 
O.K. They got, verbally or by note, stu- 
dent requests to present optionally read 
features and ideas for presentation. 

They allotted the time for each fea- 
ture, and selected the students to pre- 
sent them. When a feature seemed to 
have general class appeal and value, the 
committee chose a group for panel dis- 
cussion. 3 

The chairman also took charge of af- 
fairs on the day designated for Scho- 
lastic. Committees were changed often 
so that practically all students were 
given the benefit of this activity. 

All reading of Scholastic was done 
outside of class time with the exception 
of important articles that seemed diff- 
cult to understand. Unless they were 
correlated closely with class work, these 
were read on the day set aside for Scho- 
lastic. 

This method of handling the Scholas- 
tic project may not have drained the 
last drop of information from every ar- 
ticle, but it developed and sustained 
a fascinated student interest and par- 
ticipation. The students enjoyed the 
work because they felt the keen pleas- 
ure of self direction and expression. 
They achieved much more because 
there was no subconscious barrier set 
up against a teacher-imposed load. 

Right here seems to be a good place 
to mention the features selected by the 
students for optional reading: Short 
Story; Boy dates Girl; Round Table; 
Motion Picture and Play Reviews; Ai 
Week; Post War Planning; Poems to 
Remember (This by a small group, for 
their personal pleasure, as I expected); 
Biographical Sketches. 
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